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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 85 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DA'rE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec09’’on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1909. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
8 receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 








fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 


DISCOUNTS: 
3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 
.* »” ™ 12 “ (lyr.) 10c aline 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects ef the Association. 


lst.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
awful rights. 
84.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


Genera! Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





ga If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 





Books for Bee-Keepers 


Have you a good bee-book? Many 
bee-keepers do not have. And that is 
where they make a big mistake. A bee- 
paper cannot take the place of a good 
bee-book. The paper is a splendid thing 
to read in connection with the book. On 
another page we make some generous 
clubbing offers of bee-books with the 
American Bee Journal. 





o- ee eee eee ID — Ee 
A new method, just published, worthy of 
investigation by all progressive bee-keep- 
ers. Advantages claimed for the plan of 
treatment. No clipping of queens’ wings 
no caging of queens not even necessary to 
look for queens; no pinching of queen-cells 
no shook swarming—no dividing—no extra 


expense connected with the plan—plan sim- 
ple and easy to carry out—satisfactory hon- 
ey crop—saves time and labor. Send to 


Dr. H. JONES, Preston, Minn., 


for his booklet, describing his method of 
treatment. Price, 25 cts. Process protected 
by copyright. sh 

tlease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Untested Italian Queen-Bees 
Booking Orders for 1910 


6 Queens for $4; 3 for $2.10 ; 1 for 75 cents 


Astana (halla QUGBI-BRE 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. Here is whatafew of those who re- 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YorK & CoO.:—The two queens received ot yon some time 

ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are showing up fine. 

I introduced them among black bees, and the bees are nearly ze ow now, 

and are doing good work. A. W. SWAN, 
Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. 


thy 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 9} Langstroth frames fully occupied to date, 
and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm. they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 190 pounds of honey if the 
flow lasts this week. CHAS. MITCHELL. 

Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. 











Foefooge 
GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a g000 
One, and bas given me some of my best colonies. N. P. OGLESBY. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22, 1905. 
Feofooge 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I receiv26 of youafew days ago 
came a U.K., and | want to say that sheisa 29eauty. I immediately 
introduced her intoacolony which had been queeniess for 2) days. She 
was accepted by them, and hae gone to work nicely. I am highly pleased 
with her and your promptness in nilling my order. My father, who is an old 
bee-keeper, pronounced her very fine. You will hear from me again when I 
am in need of something in the bee-line. EB. B. MCCOLM. 
Marion Co., Lil., July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of ‘first come first eave” The price of one 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the monthly 
Americen Bee Journal one year—both for $1.20. Three Queens 
(without Journal) would be .»... or6for;. ». Full instructions for introducing are seut 
with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. Yuu 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecne. 


George W. York & Co., 146 W. super st Chicago, II]. 














Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Is BEST, not because WE say so, but because in every case where 
it was tested side by side with other makes, THE BEES PREFER- 
RED IT; and the reason for this is, ITS ABSOLUTE PURITY, 
of which the BEES ARE THE BEST JUDGES, and which can 
be obtained only by the use of DITTMER’S PROCESS for CLEAN- 
ING AND PURIFYING WAX. 

_  Ourentire Process is ORIGINAL AND INDEPENDENT, and 
its entire Success is demonstrated by its EXCLUSIVE USE by 
thousands of Bee-Keepers in every part of the country, in prefer- 
ence to any other MAKE OR PROCESS. 


We make a Specialty of Working your Wax for Cash. 


Write us for Prices and Samples, which must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. We carry a full line of 


Bee-Supplies, Wholesale and Retail, 


and will be pleased to mail you our Catalog and Prices. Address, 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
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ROOTS GOODS 


Are money-savers. We have a full line 


of Supplies, Bees, Queens, etc., and 


can supply you with anything in the 


BEE-LINE 


Tested, $1.00; 
4Atf 


Rea Bee & Honey Go., 
Reynoldsville. Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
dollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.00. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners. 
Address all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


4o Acres of Land and so Col 
For Sa e onies of Bees. The land is 

all cleared and there is a 4- 
room house on it. The bees are mostly Ital! 
ians, in 8-frame dovetailed hives, all painted 
with wired Hoffman frames. ‘There are also 
40 empty Hives of the same description with 
all fixtures, and a quantity of Sections. This 
is in one of the best bee-ranges that can be 
found. Added to the early flow of maples, 
willows and dandelions, are sumac, white 
clover, and some basswood, followed by 
buckwheat and several hundred acres of 
goldenrod and asters, with many other wild 
flowers. A BARGAIN, but will be -sold 
soon. Address, E. H. JACKSON, 

mAt Fennville, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Sold at reduced prices. Dovetailed Hives 
Sections, and everything pertaining to bee- 
keeping of the very best kept in_ stock 
Large Warehouse on of L.S.& M.S. R.R 
Wholesale and Retail. New price-list just 
out—Free. Let me figure on your wants 


Att W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writiny. 


Carniolan Queens 


By sending to several different Queen- 
Rearers in Austria for the last few years, we 
have succeeded in getting a desirable strain 
of Carniolan bees. To any of the bee-keep- 
ers wishing totry a pure Carniolan queen, 
it will be sent by return mail. One tested 
for $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. One untested, 75c; 
6, $4.25; 12, $8.00. Address, sAtf 


Wnm. Kernan, R. R. No. 2, Dushore, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


—1500 Ibs. Hulled Yellow Sweet 
For Sale Small 


Clover Seed. lots, 15 cts 
per lb.; 100--lb., 13 cents. Postage extra. 
R. L. SNODGRASS, Rt. 4, Augusta, Kan 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens any quantity. 
Untested, 75c each. 
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Mr. BEE-MAN : 


We handle the well-known 


Lewis Beeware 


At the Wisconsin FACTORY PRICES, such as 
Dovetailed Wisconsin Hives, 


Sections, and Everything 
Needed by Bee-Keepers. 
We also have in stock a good supply of 
Dadant Comb Foundation 
and Bingham Bee-Smokers. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 
THE C. M. SCOTT CO. 
1009 E. Washington St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 












Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Something New |i 1910! 








Iam wintering Queens received from northern Roumania. and offer 
from them early next season 


Roumanians are good bees 





For the new year: a new race of bees. 


daughters bred 
price, $1 each 


After over a third of a century's experience in handling 


foreign races I can tell this much without having tested them through a honey season 
shall be glad to have some of my friends give them a fair test by the side of other races and 


then give an opinion as to their rank 
I have seen from Banat bees 


In appearance I could not have told the Roumanians 


FRANK BENTON, P. O. Box 17, Washington, D. C. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Write Us for Prices 


We will make you delivered prices by return mail, on anything 


you may want for your apiary. 


We Manufacture 


Hives, Hoffman 
Also Berry Boxes and Crates. 


There are no better HIVES than ours. 


Prices the lowest. 


Dovetailed 


Cases, etc 


Frames, Sections, Separators, Shipping 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co. 
Nicollet Island MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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SPECIAL GLUBBING 4x0 PREMIUM OFFERS 


In Connection With The 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Sample copies free to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you willsend us names of your neighbors or 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk. you can get some to sub- 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of, the useful premiums below. They’re worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 












BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY IDEAL HIVE-TOOL BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPEI $S 


i i " Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. O- 
POCKET-KNIFE A special onl invent C. Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome cloth, 
Y d address put b y . i —— with gold letters and design, illustra.ed with 
eee ~~ ee eo ee-keeper,adapt 112 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr, 
shown in cut, and on the | ¢4 for prying up Miller. Iv is a good, new story of successful 
, 
























ar si ie , supers and for bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
oon aise peevares of & pen ain work in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
= >" anes The around the api- things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. Witha 
ame i ambelels year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for 
ay * samenaremh ary, -- de ~ hew subscriptions at +5 cents each. 
through which is _— oe gy Tt Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 
seen your name. inches tong. 1€ inson.—The authoris a practical and helpful 
If you lose this middle part is1 1-16 writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
knife it can be re- inches wide and 7-32 illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
turned to you, or thick. The smaller subscription, $1.70. Given free for 4 new 











serves to identify end is 1% inches subscriptions at 75 conts each. 







you if you happen long, % inch wide ABC &X YZ of Bee Culture, byA. I. 
ly, be injured fatal and 7-32 thick, end- B.D Oot —Oree an veges Cones 
yi Gatine “ ing like a screw- everything pertaining to the care of honey- 
8c a utise ane £ sc bees, 400 engravings. Bound in cloth, price 
size. Be suse 0 driver. The larger alone, $1.50, With a year’s subscription, $2.00, 
bie Pe men monte end is wedge-shaped Given free for 6 new subscriptions at 7% 
del ivered intwo having a sharp,semi- ognts cack. 
weeks. Price of knife circular edge, mak- Apc ee ae ae Denlitle eto 4K! 
° . . ° ; on -—_ 
alone, postpaid, $1.25, ing it almost perfect + ag ay 4. Benet te ane 


best queens are_reared. Bound in clot 

and illustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With a 
year’s subscription, $1.40. Given free for3 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
erette binding, price alone, 75 cents. Witha 


With year’s subscrip- for prying up cov- 
tion, $1.75. ers, supers, etc., as 


tng My S it does not mar the 


*O ‘ATTIAASNOH 
‘359 713W ‘W GYUVMOH 


*ezIs [enjzoV Jey AlJOeX | 


scriptions. om ool ew" poets year’s subscription, $1.15. Given free for 2 
TN 1903, aon “e> Ma 1907: new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 

= T think an. As i Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 

BEE-KEEPERS’ ink as much O Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 

the tool as ever. structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 

GOLD-NIB Price alone, post- practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 


paid, 40cents. With 
a year’s subscrip- 
tion,$1.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at 75c each. 


omy and physiology cf bees. 544 pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, 
1.20. With a year’s subscription, $1.70. Given 
ree for4 new subscriptions at 75 cents each, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely 
rewritten. Fully illustrated, No apiarian 
library is complete wjthout this standard 
work by ‘‘'The Father Of American Bee-Cul- 
ture.” ~ 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price 
alone, $1.20. Witha year’s subscription, $1.70. 
Given free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

*“*The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet containing many short, bright 
stories interspersed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey misrepresentation is contradict- 
edin two items, each occupying a full page. 
Has 33 fine illustrations of apiaries or apiarian 
scenes. It also cantains 3 bee-songs. This 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far 
as true use- 
fulness goes 
is equal to any 
any ofthe 
higher- priced, 
m u c h -adver- 
tised pens. If 
you pay more it’s 
name _ you’re 
charged for. The 
Gold Nib is guar- 
anteed 14 arat 
gold, Iridium point- 
ed. The holder is 
_ _ hard rubber, hand- 
somely finished. The cover fits 
snugly,and can’t slip off because 


























PREMIUM QUEENS 


Tuese are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
























































it > pasianme : . for queens. Safe de- booklet should be placed in the hands of 
oS oeeely = cere. over the barrel livery- guaranteed. everybody not famillar with the food-value of 
Peete dhe ee eee rice. 75 ce h honey, forits main object is to interest peo- 
leakable It is very easily cleaned, Price, 75 cents each, pie 1, honey as @ daily table article. Price 25 
the pen-point and feeder being 6 for $4.00, or 12 for =< oo : = 






quickly removed. Tne simple 


cents. With a year’s subscription, 90 cents, 
feeder gives a uniform supply of 


Given free for one new subscription at 75c. 






$7.50. One queen 


















ip +. with a year’s sub- Three copies for 50 cents: or the3 witha 
ink to the pen-point without drop- : : rear seripti 0: wv >» 3 copie 
ping, blotting or spotting. Every ‘ scr ipti on,. $1.20. y li yy petien, Se A Ry 
hee-keeper ought to carry one in Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. S ¢ subs 


cents each. 
Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, os NN ag ay handbook of 
138 pages, which is just what our German 
HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS friends will want. It is fully illustrated and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. 
“Lore . With a year’s subscription, $1.50. Given 
ste O wont rou BEE my HONEY free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


MIND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
: cia ae Os ae ell THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
AND WE WOULD NEVER PART cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. 
Makes reference easy, preserves copies from 
loss, dust and mutilation. Price postpaid, 75 
cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
Given free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 


OF cents each. 
~ ; pee Holds 3 volumes. Hee wood back but no 
> 2 NES 7 Irie ai D > yi 

: a covers. Price, postpaid, 20 cents. With a 
~~ = oe 168 CAT ey ey mene tS OO woe AS year’s subscription 80 cents. Given free 
for one new subscription at 75 cents. 


A“ Teddy Bear” on good terms with BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


his vest-pocket, Comes in box 
with directions and filler. Each 
pen guaranteed. Here shown two- 
thirds actual size. 

Price alone, postpaid, $1,00. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.50. Given 
free for3 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 























































MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Monette Queene 

Clipping Device is a 

\ fine thing for use in 

= eatching and clipping 
hE Queens’ wings. Four 
= and one-half inches 
3 high. It is used by 


many bee-keepers, 
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Full printed directions 
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/ everybody, including the bees swarming A few c* hese handsome “ bronze-metal”” 
. sent with each one. . A out of the old-fashioned “skep.”_ Size clocks left. Base 10's inches wide by 9% inches 
Price alone, post- ~~ 3%x5%, printed in four colors. Blank high. R gy > isa — —. warn oleae Sas 
yaid, 25 cents. y é EA space 1%x3inches fo vriting. Prices —: in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable anc 
ree cotta AM | Soace Tesdinches for writing. Pricer 3 | reliable. Weight.boxed, 4 pounils. You pay 
soars - ption, « 4 postpaid, 10 cents ; or 2c 5. £ express charges. Price $1.50. With a year’s 
cents. Given free for sending 4 with a year’s subscription, 90 cents, Six 










subscription, $2.00. Given free for 6 new 


one new subscription at 75 cents. subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


given free for one new 75c subscription. 








SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOVRNAL, Chicago, Iil. 
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The Price of Honey 


Further reports confirm the view that 
in many places there is a shortage of 
the crop, and where is no more than 
can be consumed in the home market 
the bee-keeper has the matter of prices 
to anextent in his own hands. The 
slipshod bee-keeper may put what little 
he has on the market at a price below 
what is reasonable, but that cannot last 
long. The up-to-date bee-keeper can 
bide his time, holding his honey for 
what he thinks is a reasonable price. 

Just at this point—deciding what is 
a reasonable price—there is one mis- 
take that even well-informed bee-keep- 
ers are apt to make. Ina good season, 
when there is enough honey produced 
in the vicinity to supply the local mar- 
ket and a little more, Mr. Bee-Keeper 
decides between sending to a commis 
sion merchant and selling in his own 
market, and concludes that after taking 
into consideration freight, commission, 
risk of loss in transportation, etc., he 
prefers to sell comb honey in his home 
market for 2% cents a pound less than 
the price quoted by the commission 
man—a fair way to do, providing he 
has made the proper estimate. 

Then comes a poor season; all the 
home product, and more too, is needed 
to supply the home market. Mr. B. 
follows the safne rule; looks at the 
commission quotations, and fixes his 
price at so much below. He reasons 
just as he did before, that it is all the 
same to him whether he sends what 
little he has to the commission man, or 


sells it at home for 2% cents less. 
Well, if it is all the same, suppose he 


sends away. The grocer will, in that 
case, send to the commission man, and 
the cost to the grocer will be the quo 
tation of the commission man plus the 


freight. Even if he sends none away, 
the grocer will buy from the commis- 
sion man afterthe home product is dis- 
posed of. Now is there any sort of 
reason why the grocer should not pay 
the bee-keeper at least as much as he 
pays the commission man, to say noth- 
ing of the freight? 


A case may easily happen where an 
injustice to others may happen by fol 
lowing the same rule ina year of fail- 
ure as in a flush year. Mr. B. is the 
only one who has any surplus in the 
place, and sells it to a grocer, Mr. C., 
at the usual 2% cents below the com- 
mission price. The other grocers, who 
have to send off for their honey, must 


meet the price set by Mr. C., or else 
wait till he is sold out. Mr. B. gains 
nothing by it; he loses. He should 


learn that in short seasons, when there 
is no more honey produced locally 
than will be consumed in the home 
market, his price should be at least as 
much as the price quoted by the com- 
mission man. 








Top Hive-Protection for Winter 


To insist that for winter protection 
it is of greater importance to cover the 
top than the sides of the hive is noth 
ing new. So far, however, there has 
been nothing said to lead one to be 
lieve that with a given amount of top 
protection there would not be an ad- 
vantage in having along with it the 
most protection possible for the sides. 
Now comes Jay Smith, in Gleanings, 
and argues that it is important that the 
sides be co/der than the top. His rea 
soning seems good. If the sides be 
colder the moisture will condense 


there and run down without disturbing 
condense 


the bees. Otherwise it will 


overhead and 


drop upon them. He 
uses top cushions of ground cork, 
sewed through and tied like a com 


forter; paints the inside of a telescope 
cover, drops in the cushion on the wet’ 
paint and lets it dry there, so as to be 
a permanent part of the cover. 





Texas Enterprisein Fair Exhibits 

The plan of having as a permanent 
outfit for the Texas State Fair observa 
tory hives and attractive containers for 
honey is something that deserves com 
mendation and imitation. Many a 
would-be exhibitor is deterred from 
exhibiting by the unusual trouble and 
expense of getting up these things. If 
they are provided he can send his stuff 
almost any old way, just so that it will 
arrive in good condition at the fair 
grounds. 





Bees Killed Near Smelting Works 
In the British Bee Journal an ac 
count is given of great fatality among 
bees near copper-smelting works. The 
smelters started in November. The 
bees in that vicinity wintered well, but 
began dying in March, and toward the 
end of May every colony within 15 
kilometers of the works was exterm! 
nated. It seems almost incredible that 
the effect of the fumes should carry so 
far—more than 9 miles. The British 
Jee Journal raises the question whether 
similar cases have been known. A few 
years ago heavy losses from smelters 
were sustained by Utah bee-keepers, 11 
indeed any colonies in their vicinity 

finally survived. 








Syrup for Feeding Bees 


In the German Praktischer Weg 
weiser it is advised to make syrup of 
equal parts of sugar and water, adding 
an ounce of citric acid (likely tartari 
would serve the same purpose) to each 
30 pounds of sugar. This is to be 
boiled slowly for a quarter of an hour 
Some have said that sugar has already 
been thorougly cooked, and that the 
syrup will be all the whether 
boiled a long time or the sugar merely) 


same 


stirred into cold water. In this case, 
however, the presence of the acid ts 
supposed to produce inversion of the 
cane-sugar, and although there may 
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not be entire inversion, the inversion 
of even part isan important matter. 

Latterly it is a common thing to use 
equal parts of sugar and water, the 
idea being that during the evaporatién 
of so much water the bees have achance 
to invert the sugar. If the acid pro- 
duces the inversion, it seems hardly 
necessary to submit the bees to so 
much extra labor. Indeed, there seems 
some indication that there is to bea 
swing of the pendulum in the opposite 
direction, and that there will be a re- 
turn to the old plan of having thicker 
syrup. Editor Root, who has been an 
advocate of the half-and-half syrup, at 
least when fed early enough, now 
thinks that giving such thin syrup has 
a wearing effect on the bees, and pre- 
fers a proportion of 2 pounds of sugar 
to 1 of water; or, what is about the 
same thing, 2 pints of sugar to 1 pint 
ot water. 

The writer has fed hundreds of 
pounds of syrup with excellent results, 
the syrup being prepared as follows: 

Into boiling water on the stove sugar 
was stirred in the proportion of 5 
pounds of sugar to a quart of water. 
When it was thoroughly dissolved it 
was taken from the stove, and at the 
same time an even teaspoonful of tar- 
taric acid, previously dissolved in 
water, was added for each 25 pounds 
of sugar. Quite likely the result might 
be still better to have the acid added to 
the water before adding the sugar, 
thus giving a better chance for inver- 
$10n. 








Energy of Swarms 

The generally accepted view that a 
newly hived swarm displays an energy 
that can be secured in no other way is 
getting some raps nowadays. R. F. 
Holtermann says this in Gleanings: 


\ swarm does not have to look after 
brood, the fruit of 3 weeks’ laying in the 
hive, and almost all the bees in the swarm 
can go to the field; but in 3 weeks’ time, and 
if a virgin queen has issued with the swarm 
in perhaps 5 weeks’ time, there are far less 
bees in the colony; and if at that time a 
honey-flow is available the bee-keeper who 
has kept his bees content without swarming 
will gather with his one colony more than 
the one who allowed the colony to fall to 


pieces 





Nosema Apis—-A New Bee-Foe 


This is the 
to bees 


name given to a new foe 
discovered by Dr. Enoch Zan- 
der, as reported in Praktischer Weg- 
weiser. Instead of being plantlike, as 
the bacilli of foul brood, this tiny mis- 
creant belongs to the animal kingdom, 
and is a one-celled affair. It differs 
also from the foul-brood microbe in 
the fact that it attacks the mature bee, 
and not the larve. Nor does it respect 
royalty, for the queen may be affected 
as well as one of her workers, although 
as yet no drone has been affected. 

Let a spore find its way into the mid- 
dle intestine of a bee, and a longish 
parasite emerges from it, which eats its 
way into the wall of the intestine, in- 
creasing rapidly in size, and in the 
course of 4 days spores are produced. 
These spores are egg-shaped 1-5000 of 
an inch in length and 1-12500 of an inch 
in thickness. A bee once attacked is 
doomed. The wall of the intestine be- 
comes so crowded with these spores 
that its own proper texture seems to 


disappear, and it seems composed en- 


tirely of a mass of the spores. This 
causes such a change in appearance 
that the disease can be readily diag- 
nosed, even without the aid of a micro- 
scope. The wall of the healthy intes- 
tine is somewhat transparent, and of a 
reddish color. In the diseased condi- 
tion it becomes opaque and milk-white 
in color. 

Dr. Zander counts the Nosema dis- 
ease more deadly than foul brood. Yet 
a colony mildly affected may recover 
of its own account. It appears in 
spring as a sort of diarrhea, and may 
appear again in May, and sometimes 
in June. But in the advanced stages 
the dejections of the diseased bee may 
be solid. 

No sort of treatment can benefit a 
diseased bee, but attention must be 
given to prevent further spread, espe- 
cially in other colonies. The chief 
means by which the disease is spread 
is by means of the soiled combs. A 
soiled comb given to a healthy colony 
carries with it the disease, as also do 
robber-bees, and the discharges of the 
diseased bees being scattered all about, 
the drinking water of the bees may be 
contaminated and _ the disease thus 
conveyed. 

In a severe case it is recommended 
to melt up the combs, throwing the 
bees on foundation in a clean hive, the 
old hive before being used again to be 
thoroughly cleansed with hot soda- 
water. Yet there is some intimation that 
this may be done in a gradual manner, 
the brood being left to hatch out. 








Sweet Clover as a Fertilizer 


Prof. Thorne, of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, excellent agricultural 
authority, is quoted in Gleanings as 
saying, “ There is no clover known ot 
so much value in bringing up poor 
soils and preparing them for alfalfa 
and other clovers as sweet clover.” Add 
to this the fact that sweet clover isa 
most excellent honey-plant, and it is 
made something pretty choice for bee- 
keepers to encourage. 





Helping Bee-Pasturage 


As arule it does not pay to provide 
pasturage for The bee-keeper 
goes where pasturage is already pro- 
vided, and it is generally conceded that 
there is no paying crop that can be 
planted for beesalone. The crop must 
have some value aside from the nectar 
it furnishes. Yet there are at least two 
ways by which the bee-keeper—or at 
least some bee-keepers—may do some- 
thing to increase their pasturage. 

There are places where the linden, 
or basswood, is very scarce, perhaps 
entirely absent, and yet soil and climate 
are entirely adapted to its growth. It 
needs but the planting. In such a 
place an acre of ground covered with 
basswoods, perhaps 100 trees, would be 
quite an item, and a larger number 
would be better. But will it pay to 
buy an acre of ground for this purpose 
alone? Probably not. But if the bee- 
keeper can furnish the young trees and 
get some one else to furnish the 
ground for them, plant them, and take 
all the care of them, it would pay, and 
pay big. And that is exactly what may 
be done in not afew cases. Say the bee- 


bees. 


keeper lives not more than a mile or 
two from some town where shade-trees 
are being planted on the streets. Even 
in some old towns quite a few trees 
are planted from time to time. Those 
who plant the trees may have a choice 
as to kinds, but are guided no little by 
the matter of convenience and cost. 
The basswood is undoubtedly a good 
shade-trees, and if the planter can get 
it without cost, he is likely to prefer it 
to any and all others. Perhaps a local 
nurseryman furnishes the shade-trees. 
It ought not to be a difficult thing for 
the bee-keeper to make an arrangement 
with him, by which the bee-keeper 
would pay a fair price for the young 
trees, to be furnished free to the 
planters. 

In some places alsike clover suc- 
ceeds well, but is little sown because 
little known. The bee-keeper, either 
personally or through the local seed 
merchants, can make it an inducement 
for the farmer to sow alsike by offer- 
ing to furnish the seed ata _ bargain, 
frankly saying what his object is in so 
doing. The A. I. Root Co. have been 
acting on this plan, and say this in 
Gleanings: 

“The farmers have been putting this in, 
to a considerable extent, in the vicinity of 
allour yards. The last few years red clover 
failed to do well, and the price for seed has 
been exorbitant; and when they could get 
alsike clover seed at half price, or furnished 
free if the field was near one of the apiaries, 
it is not at all strange that they should put in 
large acreages of it.” 





Proportion of Eggs and Brood 


It isa matter of interest to know 
what proportion of the cells of a brood- 
nest are at any given time occupied 
with eggs, with unsealed brood, and 
with sealed brood. At a time when the 
laying of the queen is constant, that is, 
at any time when for a previous period 
of 21 days the queen has been laying 
the same number of eggs daily, the 
problem is not difficult. Figuring ac- 
cording to Cowan, 3 days for the egg, 
5 for the larva, and 13 for the sealed 
state, 3-21, or 1-7, of the cells will con- 
tain eggs, while the unsealed larva will 
occupy 5-21, or a little less than % of 
the cells, and the sealed brood 13-21, or 
not quite 74. 

But the queen is not always constant 
in her laying—perhaps never for as 
much as 21 days in succession. Look 
into a hive early enough in a season, 
and it may be found that all the eggs 
and brood do not amount to more than 
a single frameful. Look again 21 days 
later, and 4 frames will be occupied. 
The queen has been increasing her 
output, laying daily 4 or 5 times as 
many eggs at the close of the 21 days 
as she did atthe beginning. If the in- 
crease has been more rapid at the 
latter part, it is notimpossible that half 
the cells may be occupied with eggs, 
the other half with sealed and unsealed 
brood. 

As the season for swarming ap- 
proaches, the laying of the queen 
slackens, and 344 to % of the cells may 
be occupied with sealed brood, and not 
one cell in 20 occupied with eggs. 








Wood Splints for Foundation 


Some report failure with foundation 
splints ; 


others are enthusiastic over 
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their success. E. M. Gibson, whose 
business is on such a scale that he runs 
three 8-frame power extracting outfits, 
says in Gleanings, that with full sheets 
of foundation, “if splints are used in 
the way that Dr. Miller recommends, 
the combs will be almost perfect. | 
bless the Doctor every day as I look at 
those combs built clear down to the 
bottom-bar with no buckling or elon- 
gated cells—a result that is impossible 
for me to get by the use of wires.” 
Where the splints work successfully, 
their advantage is to be seen at two 
parts of the comb—at the top, and at 
thegbottom. At the top all the cells 
will be perfect, whereas with horizonta! 
wiring more or less of the cells will be 
more or less stretched—perhaps not 
enough to be readily recognized by 





American Bee Journal’s 50th 
Year—1910 


Next year will be the American Bee 
Journal’s 50th or Jubilee Year. We 
want to make it memorable by cele- 
brating this unusual anniversary in 
several ways. 

First, we want the contents of the 
\merican Bee Journal next year to be 
better than anything that has appeared 
before in its columns. 

Second, we want to increase its list 
of regular subscribers to 15,000. In 
this we shall hope to have the hearty 
co-operation of all of its present read 
ers. As mentioned on another page, 
the subscription price after next Jan. 
Ist, will be $1.00 a year. Until then, 
75 cents. We offer many premiums to 
our present subscribers for the work of 
securing and sending in mex’ subscrip 
tions. But if any do not care for the 
premiums offered, we will accept 57 
cents (in stamps or otherwise) for each 
and every wew subscription sent us 
by a present regular subscriber before 
next Jan. Ist. This will give you 25 
cents for your trouble. Now it seems 
to us that every one of our present sub- 
scribers could get at least owe new sub- 
scriber during the next 50 days. If 
that were done, we'd have several thou- 
sand over the 15,000 before Jan. Ist. 
Then we could go on to 20,000 by the 
end of 1910. But let’s get that 15,000 
first. Who will help do this? Don’t 
stop at just ove new subscription, but 
send in all you can. But any one could 
order the American Bee Journal for a 
bee-keeping friend for 1910 as a Christ- 
mas present. Why not do that? It 
would be only 50 cents, as before stated. 

Third, we want to increase our adver- 
tising patronage for 1910. It ought to 
be two or three times what it is now. 
With the increased circulation it will 
not be a difficult matter to secure 
much more advertising of a general 








the eye, but enough so that the queen 
will not occupy them. At the bottom 
and originally this was the only object 
sought by the use of splints—the comb 
is built entirely down to bottom-bar. 

Some of the failures—probably the 
great majority — come from giving 
splinted foundation to the bees ata 
time when they are not building—in 
other words, when they are not gath- 
ering. At such times bees are not 
likely to use foundation in a kindly 
manner, and if splints are present the 
bees, not being crowded with other 
work, employ their leisure in gnawing 
at them, beginning at the lower part. 
Even in that case there will still be the 
benefit of perfect cells at the top, 
which is the more important consid- 
eration. 


character. And when that is had, 1 
will help us to improve the contents 


again; will enable us to give more 
pages each month; in fact, will aid in 
doing a number of things that we have 
in mind for the great benefit of our 
readers. 

The foregoing is a part of our pro- 
gram during the coming year. Can we 
not have the earnest co-operation of 
all our readers in this effort for mutual 
advancement and benefit? 

a 


Honey-Dew Stores 


The editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Re 
view says this in his November num 
ber: 


Mr. D. E. L'hommedieu, of lowa,asks why 
not feed about 15 pounds of .sugar late in the 
fa ind ive the honey-dew right in the 
hive for rearing bees next spring This is 
certainly a good suggestion. If had colo 
nies of bees with much honey-dew in thei 
combs, I would sooner try this plan thar 
that of extracting and feeding at this lat 
date 

This is a valuable suggestion In 
such a case, if the honey-dew is of the 


dangerous kind—and generally it is 
it might be better tq feed the syrup in 
December than to leave the bees to the 
tender mercies of honey-dew. Almost 
certainly the bees would consume first 
the syrup, and if later the honey-dew is 
used the result would be better than an 
earlier diet of that article. 


> 


Pictures of Apiarists and Apiaries 


Epi AMI CAN BEE JOURNAI I 
sure 1 are too modest and courteous to 
vo Ss to complain or ynot the 
egotistic wishes of some of them. therefore 
for the benefit of a few of a different turn of 
mind (‘includ myself) | will say 

There are certain subscribers who think 
ind they are more often than otherwise be 
ginners) that simply because they take your 
valuable Journa they have a ! ht to place 
their faces and a few hives of bees before 
the gaze of the readers of the American Bes 


Journal every month. One says, “Iam send 
ing a picture of myself and part of my apiary, 
which consists of 20 colonies.”” Another 
says, ‘lam sendinga picture of me and my 
6 colonies.” It seems to me that myse/f and 
meineach case is the weightiest side of the 
business 

Now, my dear brother apiarists, I mean no 
harm or ill-feeling toward any one by these 
remarks. We are not ali similarly consti- 
tuted, by any means, but I, for one, of your 
subscribers, feel that space in your valuable 
Journal is far too valuable and always con 
tains too much good bee-talk to be taken up 
in this way. I will venture far enough beyond 
the pale of modesty to say, that others have 
said that I have one of the neatest, best kept 
and most beautiful apiaries in Southern 
California, and ] am quite sure there would 
be nothing that would tempt or induce me to 
offer the picture of my apiary (which con 
sists of 164 colonies) and of myself, for publi 
cation, unless the request were made of me 
to do so by some brother apiarist and a sub 
scriber & GRIGSBY 

El Casco, Calif., Sept. 23 

We believe that zwefor some time 
published a request that our readers 
send us pictures of their apiaries for 
use in the American Bee Journal. 
Really, we don’t see just why any one 
should object to such pictures being 
used in these columns. They certainly 
are appropriate toa bee-paper, and the 
small space they occupy—well, it isn’t 
much. And they help to brighten the 
pages, we think. 

We really hope that some one of our 
subscribers will write to Mr. Grigsby, 
asking to send to us a picture of his 
beautiful apiary. We'd like to see it. 

The Chicago daily newspaper that we 
take has two pages in each issue de 
voted to sporting events. Now, we 
never look at that department at all, 
and yet we would never ask the pub 
lishers to omit it. Why? Because the 
rest of the paper is worth the price, 
any way 

But, after all, we are glad to receive 
criticisms that are meant to be helpful, 
though we may not always agree with 
them 
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Honey and Beeswax Imports 


The Year-Book of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1908, shows that during 
the year ending with June 30, 1908, 
there was brought into the United 
States, 211,992 gallons of honey (or at 
12 pounds to the gallon, 2,543,904 
pounds); and 671,526 pounds of bees 
wax. It would seem from this that the 
home demand for both honey and 
beeswax is not as vet met by the home 
production 

= 


Ozokerite—Looks Like Beeswax 


Mr. C. P. Dadant recently sent usa 
clipping taken from “ The Oregonian,’ 
which was forwarded to him by a friend 
in the West, telling something about 
ozokerite, which Mr. Dadant says 

looks very much like beeswax, but is 





lighter and harder.” The clipping gives 
the following information 
That the product found inthe sand at t 
mouth of Ne ile River, po 
( er ix trom a wreckt _ 
ille il sub tance } ow 
P et zwoKerite, wa th 
mac ‘ dav b 1. Walter | 
1 ( Cit Hydroca ( ( 
i rporation organized t t 
uc } vears visitors ret 
hi D 1 the wax-like t i 
\ ic there | 
i t iiled that it \ 
bro iro Mat ito ) rf s 
« themen in California. a itt 
was wi! ked there I ( \\ 
made a Cal is 16! b | \ 
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substance to the 


brought specimens of the 
trading post founded by John Jacob Astor at 
the mouth of the Columbia 

Prior to last April a company of which Mr. 
Walter was a member was engaged in selling 
lots near where the discovery was made. At 


that time Kit Carson, the famous scout, now 
employed as an assayer by the Government, 
visited the place and announced that the 
supposed beeswax was none other than 
ozokerite, a product of hydrocarbon oil, 
found only in South America and in small 
quantities in Northern Europe. 


At Nehalem the oil comes from a great 
depth to the surface. and in passing through 
the sand the cruder elements are worked 
out. This is used mainly asalubricant. It 
is also used in the preparation of certain 
drugs The records used by the phono- 
graphs are made from the unretined proguct. 
Machinery has been purchased by Mr. Wal- 
ter’'s company, and the work of developing 
the property is to be undertaken at once. 


— —~>—- 


Our Trip to the Northwest 


Last month we told of visiting the 
new plant now being completed by the 
G. B. Lewis Co., at Watertown, Wis. 
From there we went onto Minneapolis, 
and called on the Minnesota Bee-Sup- 
ply Co., of which P. J. Doll is the chief 
moving spirit. Their business was es- 
tablished about 13 years ago by Chas. 
Mondeng and Christ Miller, who, after 
1% years failed. Business was resumed 


by Chas. Mondeng until in January, 
1901, when P. J. Doll bought in as 
one-half partner. They continued to 


do business for another 1% years, when 
Mr. Mondeng sold out to John Doll, 
the father. From that time on the 
business has been steadily increasing, 
being doubled nearly every year in 
sales. They have continuously added 
machines and floor space, and even 
this year their increase is larger than 
ever. In 1903 they occupied a space in 
a basement of 2500 square feet. They 
now occupy three floors, amounting to 
15,000 square feet of floor space. Their 
warehouses at home and at Buffalo 
have a floor space of 3000 square feet, 
and the factory at Buffalo 6800 square 
feet. This makes a total floor space, 
not including their lumber sheds, of 
24,800 square feet. 

At the Minneapolis factory are only 
manufactured goods made of pine lum- 
ber, such as hives, frames, etc. The 
capacity here is about 200 hives per 
day, besides, of course, manufacturing 
several other articles. All shipping is 
done from Minneapolis, as they find 
they can serve their customers a great 
deal better and quicker at Minneapolis 
than in a smaller town. 

Their factory at Buffalo really ought 
to be called a mill. This is where they 
saw veneer logs for whatever purpose 
intended. All sections, shipping- cases, 
pattern slats—in fact, everything made 
of basswood is sawed and manufac- 
tured there, and sent in a finished state 
to Minneapolis, ready to be re-shipped 
or re-packed with other goods. On ac- 
count of having their own veneer mill, 
they have been able to produce a supe- 
rior shipping-case. It was four years 
ago they first put out a veneer shipping- 
case, and since then it has grown in 
favor nearly all over the country. 

They also manufacture berry boxes 
and crates. These are sold only in the 
flat, and mostly to large buyers, such 
as will take car-load lots, because the 
freight on thie class of stock makes too 
much difference in the price. They 
have about 4 acres of ground at Buf- 


falo, with a railroad spur running 
through the full length of it, enabling 
them to load cars at the factory door, 
or in the yard or warehouse, wherever 
the stock may be that they wish to load. 

Last season they had a great many 
more orders than they could fill. They 
are making preparations now so they 
can take care of their increasing busi- 
ness. 

Two years ago they incorporated un- 
der the laws of Minnesota for a capital 


of $50,000, of which only $30,000 has 
been issued. Business at the present 
time is not very rushing, but the pros- 


pects are for a good year. 

The Dolls are an energetic firm, and 
mean to get their share of the bee-sup- 
ply trade. They certainly are hustlers 


for business, and know how to do 
things. 
Next we went to Augusta, Wis., 


where the Gus Dittmer Co. make such 
quantities of their well-known comb 
foundation. “Gus” is a genius. He 

















LITTLE HORACE DITTMER. 


invented his own process and made all 
his equipment (except the usual roller 
machines) without ever having seen any 
one else make comb foundation. They 
had the greatest season’s business in 
their history, having handled over 50,- 
000 pounds of their foundation. 

Mr. Fred Dittmer, the oldest son of 
Gus Dittmer, is rapidly getting hold of 
the whole comb foundation business of 
the firm, so that his father can stay at 
home and play with Baby Horace, whom 
his grandpa and all the rest of the 
family consider just about “the whole 
thing.” And he is a dear little fellow, 
as will be seen by his picture herewith. 

Our next stop was at Marshfield, 
Wis., where we called on the Marshfield 
Mfg. Co. They, too, had the most rush- 
ing season in 1909 ‘that they ever had, 
according to Mr. George Donhard, who 
has charge of the office work, and who 
very cordially entertained us during 
the afternoon. We regretted not being 
able to see either Mr. Hafer or Mr. 
Kalsched, the members of the firm. 
Mr. Hafer is now residing in Milwau- 
kee, having retired from active busi- 
ness about two years ago. So Mr. 
Kalsched, who is a nephew of Mr. 


Hafer, manages the factory, and, with 
the assistance of Mr. Donhard, handles 
their large business. They have in 
stalled several new machines and will 
be in a_ better position to take care of 
their increasing trade next season. 
They expected to start the factory with 
the full crew Oct. 18, manufacturing 
sections and hives to fill their ware- 
house, so as to be ready for whatever 
the demand is another season. 


= > — 
Awards at the Illinois State Fair 


The Illinois annual Fair was held 
Oct. 1 to 9,1909. The premiums award- 
ed were as follows, Messrs. Becker and 
Coppin having the only two exhibits 
of comb honey: 


1st to Aaron Coppinand wife, Wenona, II1., 
2d to C. Becker, Pleasant Plains, I 

Collection of white honey, 12 I|bs.- 
Coppin, 2d to Becker. 

Collection of amber honey or dark honey 
12 lbs.—1st to Becker, 2d to Coppin. 

Case of white clover comb honey—tst to 
Coppin, 2d to Becker. 

Case of sweet clover 
Becker, 2d to Coppin. 

Case of basswood comb honey—tst to Cop- 
pin, 2d to Bec -_ 3d to Jas. A. Stone & Son, 
Spr ingfield, 

Case of + a comb honey—tst to Becker, 
2d to Coppin. 

Display of samples of e *xtracted honey—rst 
to Becker, 2d to Stone, 3d to Coppin. 

Display of extracted honey—1st to Geo. M 
Rumler, Mohawk, Ind., 2d to Becker, 3d to 
Stone. 

Honey extracting on the grounds—tst to 
Coppin, 2d to Stone, 3d to Becker. | 

Frame of comb honey for extracting—tIst 
to Coppin, 2d to Becker, 3d to Stone. _ 

Candied honey—tst to Becker, 2d to Stone, 
3d to Coppin. 

Display of beeswax 
Becker, 3d to Stone. : ; 

Dark Italian bees—ist to Louis, Werner, 
Edwardsville, Ill.; 2d to Becker; 3d to Cop- 
yin. 

. Golden Italian bees—ist to Louis Werner, 
2d to Becker, 3d to Coppin. ‘ 

Carniolan bees—ist to Coppin, 2d to Beck- 
er, 3d to Werner. 

Honey-vinegar—% 


Ist to 


comb honey—tist to 


ist to Coppin, 2d to 


gallon and recipe for 


making—i1st to Becker, 2d to Coppin, 3d to 
Stone. ; } 
Designs in honey—1st to Coppin, 2d to 
Werner, 3d to Becker. : 
Designs in beeswax—ist to Stone, 2d to 


Becker, 3d to Coppin. 
For manipulating a colony of bees in cage 
Ist to Werner. 


The National Election of Officers 


The following notice was mailed to 
members of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association by General Manager 
France, last month: 


BROTHER BEE-KEEPER:—August 12, 1909, I 
sent each member of the Association, Infor- 
mation Bulletin No. 12 and a nomination pos- 
talcard. Only 420 cards were returned to 
me to be counted Sept. 30. Several hundred 
members wrote me they were not posted 
and did not vote, or ask me whom to vote 
for. I cannot advise in this case. Result of 
nominations received, gave each of present 
officers a large majority of votes cast, as 
follows: 

President Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich., 
Vice-President George W. York, Chicago, 
Ill.; Secretary E. M. Hunt, Lansing, Mich.; 
Gener ral Manager N E. France, Platteville, 

Director C. A. Hatch, Richland Cen 
tor, ” Wis. Director F. Wilcox, Mauston, 
Wis.: and Director M. H. Mendleson, Ven- 
tura, Calif. 

tthe annual convention, Sept. 22 and 23, 
1900, at Sioux City, lowa, after the President's 
Address, the following was sannlenously 
adopted: 

‘WHEREAS, The present method of nomi- 
nating officers for the annual election of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association seems 
inadequate; be it 

Resolved, That a committee of as many 


mempers as there are States represented at 
the National Convention be appointed to se- 
lect and report the names of two candidates 
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for each office in addition to the nominations 
obtained in the usual way. 

This Committee from 11 States reported 
nominations as follows: 

For President—George W. York, Chicago, 
Ill., and Thomas Chantry, Price, Utah. 

For Vice- President_W. D. W right, Alta- 
mont, N. Y., and G. M. Bently, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

For Secretary—Morley Pettit, Jordan Sta- 
tion, Ont., Can., and Louis H. Scholl, New 
Braunfels, Tex : 

General Manager and Treasurer—N. E. 
France, Platteville, Wis. _ 

For the 3 Direc tors —~J. E. Crane, Middle- 
bury, Vt.;_J. J. Wilder, Cordele, Ga. es 
Morgan, Vermillion, S. Dak Edwin G. 
Brown, Sergeant Bluff, Iowa; B. A. Hadsell, 
Buckeye, Ariz.; and E. F. Atwater, Meri- 
dian, Idaho. 

From the above nominations for each office, 
please select your choice, and mail enclosed 
postal so as to reach Chairman R. L. 7 aylor 
before Nov. 30, 19000, the day all the postal 
ballots will be counted. 

The Annual Report is now in the printers’ 
hands, and will be out soon. 

Very truly yours, : 
E. FRANCE 

There are, of course, many of our 
subscribers who are not members of 
the National, and thus cannot vote. If 
so, why not send the dollar dues aé 
once to the General Manager, N. E. 
France, Platteville, Wis., with your 
selections from the above nominations 
for officers? We feel that every live 
bee-keeper in America should be a 
member of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. It is the largest and best 
organization of bee-keepers on this 
continent, and so deserves the support 
of all beedom. 


Loss of Honey from Smoke? 
Reidenbach, in a lecture, is reported 
to have said (Prakt. Weg.) that accord- 
ing to observations of Americans there 
had been a loss of 25 percent of the 
honey from using too much smoke. 
That statement is a little vague. Does 
it mean a fourth of the season’s crop, 
or a fourth of the intake of a day or an 
hour? In any case, what Americans 
have given any definite data on the 
subject? Don’t all speak at once. 


No. 2 is a view of his “Hot Springs 


Apiary,” near San Juan Capastrano. 
No. 3 is Mr. Joplin himself with a 
swarm of bees in his hand. 





APIARY OF GEORGE HODCES, OF BELMONT, N. ¥ 


The honey season was very good in 
this locality this year. 

I get lots of useful information from 
the American Bee Journal. 

El Toro, Calif. T. O. SHARP. 


> - 
Comb Honey Without Separators 


W. K. Morrison says, in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, this can be made an 
entire success. Many of the veterans 
will shake their heads and say they 
know better. But before judging too 
hastily it may be well to consider the 
conditions necessary for success. The 
most important item is the width, or 
rather, the narrowness of the sections. 
Mr. Morrison says they must be only 
1% inches, making the comb 1 inch 
thick. These, with full sheets of foun- 
dation well fastened, and hives perfectly 








APIARIES OF 
1.—Fox Apiary. 2 


Apiaries of Andrew Joplin 


I send herewith some views of Mr. 
Andrew Joplin’s apiaries. No.1 is a 
view of his “Fox Apiary,” near El 
Toro, with himself leaning on a hive. 








ANDREW JOPLIN 
Hot Springs Apiary 3 —Mr. J. with Swarm 


level in all directions, are the principal 
requirements. Editor Hutchinson adds: 


I have produced thousands of pounds of 
comb honey without separators, and this 
honey has been sold at the highest market 
price ind secured first prizes time and 


t 


again at fairs in competition with separa 
tored honey I used 7-to-the-foot sections 
also those only 1% inches in width, and I 
think the latter are narrow enough There 
are some additional advantages in the use 





Past 81 years of age 


of these narrow sections The honey is 
ripened and sealed over more quickly, al 
lowing the super to come off sooner and be 


replaced with another; and retail dealers 
prefer these thinner combs 
— > —_ 


George Belmont and Apiary 


I am sending a picture of one of the 
oldest bee-keepers in this country—Mr. 
George Hodges, of Belmont, N. Y., 
who has taken the American Bee Jour- 
nal for years. 

George Hodges was born 81 years 
ago, a few miles from London, Eng- 
land. He came to this country while a 
young man, and, through industrious 
habits, succeeded in paying for the 
home in which he now lives. His wife 
died about 2 years ago, since which 
time he has been keeping house alone, 
He has been engaged in bee-keeping 
for many years, and is very successful. 
His products are eagerly sought for on 
account of the fineness of quality. Mr. 
Hodges finds his dearest pleasure out 
among his bees, even yet, and in spite 
of rheumatic lame me Ss. 

Bradford, Pa. HAS. H. MuNSoN. 


A Booklet 


On another page the reader will find 
an advertisement on prevention of 
swarming, calling attention toa pamph- 
let issued by Dr. H. Jones, of Preston, 
Minn., who describes his method of 
treatment for such prevention The 
price of the booklet has been reduced 
from $1.00 to 25 cents. We hope our 
subscribers will send 25 cents at once 
to Dr. Jones, and study the booklet 
thoroughly during the coming winter, 
so that they will be able to put its sug 
gestions into practise another bee 
season. Dr. Jones expects to be at the 
next meeting of the Chicago-North 
western Bee-Keepers’ Association, De 


land Zz 


Swarming Prevented 


Your Magazine Subscriptions 


On another page will be found our 
clubbing-list in which we include many 
of the best agricultural and family 
magazines and publications for which 
we have arranged to receive orders. 
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We trust that our readers will examine 
the list and select from it such as they 
wish to subscribe for, and send their 
orders to the office of the American 
Bee Journal. We feelthat we can save 
our readers some money in thus order- 
ing for them their literature forthe year. 
Now is the time to make up your list. 
If there are any publications that you 
would like, and that are not mentioned 
in our clubbing-list, kindly let us know 
and we will quote you prices. By send- 
ing your orders to us it will be mutually 
helpful. Weare sure that our readers 
will be glad to help the American Bee 
Journal, and we wish you to know that 
we will be only too glad to do what we 
canto help you. Be sure to examine 
the clubbing-list on another page be- 
fore ordering your family literature. 
— ee at 

Non-Swarming in Scotland 


Speaking of this matter in the British 
Bee Journal, D. M. Macdonald says: 


Take the three points Mr. Dadant empha 
sizes—large hives production of extracted 
honey, and house-apiaries. None of these 


are in use here, vet swarming does not ex 
ceed 2 tos percent 


And then, like the exasperating 


Scotchman that he is, he stops short, 

without a word of explanation as to 

how it is that with small hives, and 
© Thex— 







yA” 
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ALFA 


GEORGE H. Coutson, 
At the Oklahoma State Fair, where he won 
ist Premium on Golden Italians. 


EXHIBIT OF 


working for comb honey, he gets along 
with as little swarming as the Dadants 


with their large hives and extracted 
honey. Please tell us, Mr. Macdonald, 
is it the strain of bees, the manage- 


ment, or what? 





Alcohol 
Replying to a 
Bee Journal says: 


Bees and 


question, the British 


Bees are very sensible to disagreeable 
odors, and that of alcohol is particularly ob 
noxious to them, consequently those taking 


tare more liable to be 


tostainers 


severely stung than 

It is true that bees are “very sensi 
ble,” not only to “disagreeable odors,” 
but as to many otherthings. So far as 
strong drink concerns bees, they are 
pretty good prohibitionists. And doubt- 
less the great majority of their keepers 
are like minded, particularly as to their 
personal habit, if not always so politi- 
cally. The little bee teaches many a 
valuable lesson besides that of industry. 


Death of J. Q. Smith 


Mr. John Q. Smith. for many years 


president of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, passed away Oct. 
9, 1909. Death was due to heart trouble 
and complications which had continued 
for some years. A month or more since, 
Mr. Smith was compelled to give up 
the active life of merchant tailoring, 
bee-keeping, etc. 


Mr. Smith was born April 14, 1846, in 
Berlin, Mahoning Co., Ohio. When 6 
vears old his parents moved overland 
in a covered wagon, and located ona 
farm in Darke Co., Ohio. Here he at- 
tended the district school for several 
years, and at the age of 15 learned tail- 
oring in Greenville, Ohio, where he 
worked at his trade in 1864. He then 
enlisted in the 152d Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry. When the war closed in 1865, 
he went to Springfield, Ill. October 
21, 1866, he married Miss Martha C. 
Busher of that city. 


They then went 


Italianized in 1882. During that year 
he found to his dismay that over 8&0 
colonies were affected with foul brood, 
leaving only 17 living. He traced the 
trouble through queens he had pur- 
chased from a queen-breeder in South 
ern Illinois. 


In 1885 he organized the Central IIli- 
nois Bee-Keepers’ Association, under 
the charter of which he was president 
until 1892, when it united with the Illi 
nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, of 
which he was president at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Smith was a member of the 
Methodist church, also identified with 
a number of fraternal societies, and 
held many responsible offices therein. 
He had three children — Oliver C., 
Claudie May, and Walter E. The first 
named, with his wife, lives in St. 
Charles, La. The only daughter died 
a number of years ago, and Walter E., 
with his wife. now lives in St. Louis, 
Mo. 








THE LATE J. Q. 








SMITH, OF LINCOLN, ILL., 


President of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


to Lincoln, IL, 
his death. 

[In 1874 he became interested in bees, 
trading a double-barreled shot-gun for 
5 colonies, and procured a copy of 
“Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” and 
other bee-literature, in order to under- 
stand apiculture thoroughly. He soon 
had an apiary of 102 colonies, which he 


where he resided until 


About two years ago Mr. Smith was 


again married, his first wife having 
died some years before. 
As noted before, Mr. Smith was in- 


terested in bees and 
about 35 years, during 
was also active in Association work 
among bee-keepers. He was also, dur- 
ing the past few years, bee-inspector_for 


bee-keeping for 
which time he 
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Illinois, and did what he could to 
eradicate the dread disease of foul 
brood from the apiaries of the State. 

He was a notable lover of nature, 
the wild wood and the prairies, and 
ever found a congenial field in the pro- 
tection of wild game. He was a sports- 
man in every sense of the word, and 
when for years he was game warden, 
his labors were productive of much 
good. In his earlier days Mr. Smith 
was president of the Lincoln Gun Club, 
which had for one of its departments 
the protection of game and fish, and 
enforcement of the game laws. 

In lodge circles Mr. Smith was 
equally prominent. He was one of 
the oldest members of Lodge 204 I. O. 
O. F. For many years he had been a 
member of the Masonic order, was 
identified with the Modern Woodmen, 
member of the G. A. R., and also of the 
Knights of Pythias. 

Mr. Smith’s funeral service was held 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Lincoln, Rev. W. A. Smith officiating. 

We had been personally acquainted 
with Mr. Smith for many years, and 
counted him one of our staunchest 
friends, as well as of the American Bee 
Journal, which he read regularly for 
over a quarter of a century. He at- 
tended a number of the meetings of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
during recent years, the last one being, 
we believe, at San Antonio, Tex. He 
was also present at the last meeting of 
theChicago-Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association here in Chicago about a 
year ago, and seldom missed a meeting 
of the Illinois State Bee- Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which, as before mentioned, 
he was president for so many years. 

Thus the ranks of beedom are being 
depleted one by one. Those who were 
active and prominent a quarter of a 
century ago and for some years there- 
after, are rapidly joining the silent 
majority on the other side of the River. 

The American Bee Journal desires 
to assure Mrs. Smith of its sympathy, 
and also that of the readers of the 
American Bee Journal, in her bereave- 
ment. 


Since the foregoing was put in type, 
we have received the following from 
Jas. A. Stone, Secretary of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association: 


It is with sad heart that I announce the 
death of our friend, Pres. J. Q. Smith. We 
have been associated with him since his first 
election to the office of president of the IIli- 
nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association in rf 
and found him to be a man of quiet and cool 
decision, and lovable disposition 

When the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As 
sociation was organized, Feb. 26, ror, ata 
mee ting of the Capitol Bee-Kee pers Associa- 
tion (previous notice having been given), P 
J]. England, of Fancy Prairie, was elected its 
first president, who served till the second 
annual meeting that occurred in December 

of the same year (r8or). He had been presi 
a ‘nt of the Capitol Bee-Kee be rs’ Associa 
tion. Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, of Spring, Il] 
was acharter member of the Association 
and at once placed a Bill in the Legislature 
where he was a member), and secured the 
first appropriation ($500) to publish our an 
nual report. 

At the annual meeting, Dec. 16 and 17, 1801 
Hon. J. M. Hambaugh was elected president 
for 1892, and was re-elected at the next meet 
ing for the year 1893. during which year he 
had charge (the secretary with him) of the 
Illinois honey exhibit at the World's Fair at 
Chicago, which exhibit took the medal over 
all the other States. (The medal is now in 
the State Historical Library 

In the fall, Hon. J. M. Hambaugh moved to 

‘alifornia, and J. Q. Smith, who had been 


Ist vice-president during 1803, was elected 
president, and was continued in that office 
from year to year till the day of his death. 
Of the three named presidents, all have 
passed to the Great Beyond, ands of the1s 
charter members are also among the dead, 
namely: Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, Chas. Da- 
dant, P. J. England, Geo. F. Robbins, and 
Hon. J. S. Lyman. Those still living are 
Col. Chas. F. Mills, C. P. Dadant, . N. 
Draper, S. N. Black, Aaron C oppin. ]l. W 
Yocom, Thos. S. Wallace. J England, i 

Yocom, and Jas. A. Stone 

rhe first honorary member was Thomas 
G. Newman at that time editor of the Ameri 
can Bee Journal), who is also dead 

In contrast with the charter membership 
of 15, we havea list of membe rs for 1909 of 
256 JAS. A. STONE, Se 


The following ny in the Daily 
News-Herald, of Lincoln, Ill., Oct. 11, 
1909 : 

JOHN QuINCY SMITH 


Despite the overcast skies and threaten 
ing weather, a large number of friends 
crowded the First Methodist Episcopal 
church Monday afternoon at 2:300'clock to 
pay their last respects to the memory of 
John Q. Smith, whose death occurred Satur- 
day morning, Oct. 9, 19090, following a long 
illness. The remains were accompanied to 





the church from the late residence, 218 Clin- 
ton street, where they were taken Monday 
morning, by the members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Odd Fellows and Lincoln 
fire department. The funeral sermon was 
delivered by Dr. W. A. Smith, pastor of the 
church of which the deceased was a mem 
ber. Music was furnishe 3 by a quartet com- 
posed of Misses Lyda Parks and Hester 
Cameron, Wilbur J. and io Gullett. 

Beautiful floral tributes were sent by rela 
tives and friends and bythe Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Pythias and Woodmen 
with which Mr. Smith was affiliated in life 
while the casket was draped in the flag 
which he followed during the war 

The interment was in Union cemetery 
where the burialservices of the Odd Fellows 
were conducted 

The acting pall-bearers were from Lincoln 
Lodge of Odd Fellows, and were Lestet 
Acton, Charles Anton, T. P. Rigdon, L. |} 
Steele, Martin Denger and Uriah Hill. The 
honorary pall-bearers were from the Ges and 
Army of the Republic, and were W. Mc 
Masters, John Gordon, A. ‘I ay R.H 
Kinman, Edward Fagan and Levi Forbis 

Among those attending the funeral from 
out of the city were C. Becker, of Pleasant 
Plains, treasurer, and Jas. A. Stone, of 
Springfield, secretary, of the Illinois Bee 

eepers’ Association, of which Mr. Smith 
was president for 15 years 





Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Various Uses of Honey 


An able article on the “Uses of 
Honey,” by D. M. Macdonald, the well 
known Scotch writer, appears in the 
Irish Bee Journal. One paragraph 
reads: 

Used inste id of salt, it preserves meat. | 
should like that some readers would test 


this and inform us of results. lam not cer 
tain how it should be applied, or how much 
should be used, but I have id somewhere 
that the results are good It can also be 


tried as a substitute for curing butter. It does 
its duty well ind keeps the butter fresh and 
sweet for a long time, if it is cleanly handled 
and carefully sented up until it 1s required 
for use 

That is tantalizingly vague. In this 
country the cheaper grades of honey 
are used (are they not?) in the prep 
aration of sugar-cured hams—hardly, 
however, as a substitute for salt, but in 
connection with it. Does Mr. Mac 
donald mean that honey is also used to 
keep meat in its “fresh state, without 
being salted? The same question might 
be asked about the use of honey in 
butter. In this locality honey has been 
used to some extent mixed with butter, 
all the way from an ounce of honey to 
a pound of butter up to equal parts of 
honey and butter. It is not difficult to 
mix the two by warming them a little. 
Most people would probably accept 
butter with an ounce of honey to the 
pound as an unusually good article of 
butter, while many would think the 
half-and-half article a very convenient 
‘spread.” Another paragraph reads: 


lo sweeten tea and coffee, honey is better 


than sugar, and many who cannot use the 
itter might well use honey in its place, as it 
has no fl effect on the digestive organs 
Man honey cookies biscuits umbles 


cakes and drops can be made delightful in 
taste, and several books supply various 
recipes for their making 

Very good, so far as it goes; but 
why, oh why does Mr. Macdonald omit 
to mention the very important fact that 
honey makes a very great difference in 
the keeping qualities of any article of 
cookery when used in place of sugar 
Use sugar in making a batch of ab 
ies, and they are at their best when 
fresh baked. When a week old they 
will hardly do to place before company, 
and if kept much beyond that time they 
are likely to find their way into the 
chicken-feed. On the other hand, a 
honey cooky is just as good when 3 
weeks old as it is the day after it is 
baked, perhaps better; and just how 
many weeks or months it would keep 
good has never been discovered here 
there is too good a market for honey 
cookies. One important advantage ot 
this—to say nothing of the fact that 
most people count a honey-cooky more 
toothsome than a sugar-cooky—is that 
a large batch of honey-cookies can be 
made at a time, while it is not wise to 
make at one time more sugar-cookies 
than will be used up in a very few days 

Mr. Macdonald has much to answet 
forthat he made no mention of this 
important matter. It is to be hoped 
that he will make proper apologies to 
the bee keeping sisters of Scotland and 
Ireland. 


an -_-—- + « 


The Fig- Wasp Like the mad Bee 


The following clipy ying was sent by 
that bright sister of “thy bee-keeping 
family, Mrs. Mary E. Null 


While not 
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directly connected with bee-keeping, it 
strikingly illustrates the fact that suc- 
cess in the growth of an important 
crop may depend greatly upon the 
work of tiny members of the insect 
world. However important the work 
of this wasp may be, it is nothing com- 
pared with what the honey-bee is 
quietly doing year after year, in most 
cases getting no credit whatever for 
its indispensable aid in securing crops 
that mount up into the millions. If all 
the bees in the country were suddenly 
wiped out, the Department of Agricul- 
ture would no doubt promptly get busy 
scouring the world to get bees to stock 
the country, not so much for their 
honey as for their still greater value in 
fertilizing the flowers. Here is the 
clipping referred to: 
HAS SOLVED THE FIG PROBLEM. 

Che United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has solved the que ation of growing the 
Smyrna figin Fresno Co., Calif., in the heart 
of the San Joaquin valley, one of the biggest 
and most prosperous irrigation districts of 

ilifornia. This was accomplished by im 
press a pecular kind of wasp, which fruc 
tifies the figs from Smyrna. 

George C. Roeding, one of the 


tlers of the San Joaquin valley, 
porkeentne with the 


early set 
began ex- 
Asiatic fig some time 

go, but the fruit failed to mature. After 
ean study it was found that the insects 
were a necessary factor. The Government 
sent an expert to Asia who brought back a 
number of little caprifigs containing the in- 
sects. The bugs were placed on the caprifig 
trees in the Roeding orchard, and carefully 
protected during “the winter With the 
coming of spring many colonies of the wasps 
appeared, and the crop of Smyrna figs has 
since been a big success 


> ~—<—er 


A Sister’s Report and Her Stung Dog 


DeaR Miss Witson:—With 5 
nies | got in all about 
extracted honey, and 25 pounds of 
comb honey. The wet, cold spring was 
very hard on the bees. The long drouth 
last year seemed to kill many of the 
roots, and from what roots were left 
the cold weather last spring madea 
yield almost impossible. Then as soon 
as the white clover was gone the 
weather turned hot almost immediately 
and spoiled the sweet clover around 
here. My first honey is basswood and 
honey locust. The last lam not sure 


colo- 
140 pounds of 


about. It seems to be several kinds, 
but fair honey at that. 
| have been feeding my bees this 


fall. I have fed them 21 pounds each 
of syrup that is half buckwheat honey. 
| had several gallons of buckwheat 
honey last fall and we did not care for 
it. But I find it just the thing to feed 
with. 

The weather has turned so suddenly 
cold and wet this week. Only for that 
I should have had the cushions on by 
now. But I will have to put them on 
very soon. 

Did any one ever raise a puppy and 
keep bees at the same time? Well, I 
had another experience since the bees 
stung me and my eye was swollen shut. 
We got a 4-weeks-old fox-terrier 


pup 
about July 10. “Bob” was possessed 
to see what we kept in those “little 
koops.” He tried to catch the bees, 
and being fearful of having him badly 
stung, we had to watch him pretty 
closely. About Aug. 20, I was working 
with the bees one morning and sent 


him tothe house. 


After | got through 
»* Mr. Bob” 


goes out to tend the bees 


all unbeknown to us. We missed him 
and looked to find him, but no Bob was 
to be seen. Just then the door-bell 
rang, and I went to answer the bell, 


and some boys had come to ask if I 
knew my dog was dead. There lay 
Bob apparently dead. His head and 


body were swollen to twice the size. 
I put my hand on him and spoke to 
him, but he never moved a muscle. 
Then I turned him over and I could see 
he was terribly sick. I picked him up 
and carried him into the house. I 
found a stinger on his very eye-lid. I 
took it out and looked to see if there 
were any more, but could not find any. 
We came to the conclusion that he 
swallowed a bee and it stung him in 
his stomach. He was pretty quiet that 
day, but he was all right in a few days. 
But it cured Bob of bee-keeping. 
Este A. CUTTER. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 16. 
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Bees and Pollen 


Painstaking observers are not lack- 
ing among the bee-keeping sisters of 
England. In the British Bee Journal 
Annie D. Betts says: 


During the last two summers I have made 
a practice of going down to the hives anc 
collecting samples of pollen from the pollen- 
baskets of home-coming bees. I use a small 


moistened be- 


paint-brush, _m«¢ 
tween the lips, with which it is easy to re- 
move from the bee’s legs, as she runs up the 


camel’s-hair 


alighting-board, any “load” of pollen one 
may wish to examine. The lumps of pollen 
so obtained are then placed on a clean glass 
slip, care being taken to keep them separate, 
and also to wipe the brush carefully on a 
clean cloth after each capture; so that each 
“load” of pollen remains as it was collected 
by the bee; and, if it be found to contain 
twoor more kinds of pollen, we may infer 
that the bee has visited two or more kinds 
of flower duringthat journey. 

have so far collected samples of pollen 
in this way on some 70 days; and on 18 of 
these have come across at least one mixed 
“load” of pollen. That is, on rather more 
than one day out of four, ainbures have 
been obse wend Of course the percentage 
of mixed to pure “loads”’ of pollen brought 
in by the bees is very much smaller than 
this 


Some cases of working on different 
kinds of flowers on the same trip have 
been reported heretofore (in this 
locality bees have been seen going 
from one kind to another), but gen- 
erally it has been supposed that this 
was in a time of scarcity. Our British 
sister, however, reports that she has 
found in the same load pollen from 
heather and from dwarf gorse, both 
kinds being plentiful at the time. All of 
this, however, must still be considered 
exceptional, the rule being that the 
bee works on only one kind of flower 
upon the same journey, and likely the 
same rule holds good for the day and 
for successive days. 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Production of Chunk or Canned Comb 
Honey 


Comb honey cut out of the frames in 


which it is produced and known as 
‘chunk” or “bulk comb” honey, is 
not a newthing. The world at large 


has no idea of 
this kind of 


the large quantities of 
honey that has been pro- 
duced in the great State of Texas 
alone, amounting to millions upon mil- 
lions of pounds since it was first in- 
troduced to replace comb honey in 
sections. And this latter it has not 
only done almost entirely, but more 
than that, it has increased the demand 
for honey to a greater extent than 
could ever have been accomplished 
with section comb honey in three times 
the length of time. 

sulk comb honey became popular 
from the very start, and the demand for 
it has been on a steady increase. Bulk 
comb honey has found its way into 
more homes than section honey would 
ever have done, which was inducive 
toward spreading the good news about 
the value and the healthfulness of 
honey as a food. 

Bulk comb honey 
on tables where 
never have 
tables in the 


has found a place 
section honey would 
gone, especially «on the 
homes of the less well to 


do classes of people. Inthis it has not 
only been an encouragement to the 
producer but a blessing to those who 
could have comb honey on their tables 
but could not afford section honey 
Right here will be a loop-hole for 
the opponets, who object to this pro- 
duct, to make their arguments, as we 
have often heard them say, “Let the 
poor people use extracted honey if 
they cannot pay for section honey.” 
Since I can speak from experience, and 
am one of those who likes to enjoy such 
“luxuries” as comb honey occasionally, 
I wish to put my foot down flat on any 
such arguments at the very start. lf I 
like comb honey Ido not want to be 
forced to eat extracted honey just be- 
cause I cannot afford the comb honey. 
Perhaps I do not care for extracted 
honey at all, but the price of section 
honey is entirely out of .my reach on 
account of the price. Perhaps I have 
been brought up on an occasional 
‘feed of honey as it came from the box- 
hive or the bee-tree ” even, after which 
a taste for that “rich” comb honey of 
by-gone days has left a taste for “ just 
one bit of such honey as we used to 
have ;” which was not so very different 
from the fine, “rich,” bulk comb honey 
of today. Would section honey ever 
Or would the 


take the place of this? 
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arrangement of extracted honey ap- 
pealto me? No! Neither of these is 
what is wanted. What’s the result? 
The increase in the demand for honey 
is slow, the price is dull, and the bee- 
keeper generally feels dull about it. 

Put bulk comb honey in the place of 
the above, and you fill the bill. Now 
there are just thousands of those 
“bills” to fill, That’s what we have 
been doing here in Texas. It can be 
done in other States. Neither will it 
only help to increase the demand for 
more honey, but it will make bee-keep- 
ing more profitable. My own experi- 
ence of nearly 20 years has proven that 
beyond a doubt; it has been profitable 
to me, and why should it not be so 
with you? That is the question. 





Bee-Stings for Rheumatism 


Since writing my article on the 
above subject, on page 236, the follow- 
ing letters have been received. I gladly 
place them before the readers for sev- 
eral reasons. The first is, because they 
may help to draw out further informa- 
tion on this subject, from the bee- 
keepers, as to whether bee-stings are 
orare not a “cure” for rheumatism; 
and, second, such information may be 
of enough value to settle this widely 
spread question, “bee-stings for rheu- 
matism.” 


BEE-STINGS FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Of all the words in the English language 
which have been butchered to make the 
Romans howl a day, cure ‘is the worst 
The newly fledged doctor, the patent medi- 
cine fakir, the faith-curist, all “cure,” by 
claim, when the old, experienced medical 
man smiles sadly, knowing that there are but 
four diseases for which we have remedies 
which come anywhere near meeting the 
demands of the word “ cure,”’ to make well; 
to banish disease. 

Had our big Tehana brother, Scholl, prac- 
ticed medicine for a matter of 30 years, as 
has the writer, he would hestitate to claim 
a cure for any kind of human ill, big or little, 
and pause at rheumatism longer than any of 
the rest. 

Bee-stings never “cured” rheumatism, 
Mr. Scholl. I know this is an impolite view 
of your positive statement that ‘‘a cure was 
made in every case.” I, and others, have 
failed utterly relieve the symptoms of 
uric acid poisoning by the aid of bee-stings, 
consequently you saw cases that had had 
other treatment before the patient was 
stung. This isa guess, based on the knowl- 
edge that a rheumatic patient will begin at 
once taking anything and everything recom- 
mended from doctor’s stuff to bee-stings 
and while I shall not deny that the symp- 
toms alluded to abated at once after the bee 
did her work, it is no proof that the sting 
caused the relief. 

Neither does your own experience apply, 
for rheumatism is more often than not a 
self-limited disease; it will “ get well’’ with 
astonishing eee without treatment. 
Perhaps you had a cold spell just before 
going to work with the bees, and felt the 
trouble, and getting out-of-doors in the sun- 
shine caused the system to throw off the 
uric acid so that you “ got well. 

Were this bee-sting cure a new theory I 
should not wonder that it attracted atten- 
tion, but I have heard of it since childhood. 
Think you, Mr. Scholl, that the human race 
would still be suffering, and the doctors 
looking for a remedy, if bee-stings cured? 
No, sir! the disease would be banished oco 
pronto, for the treatment is available all the 
time. 

I have spells of, muscular rheumatism— 
though there is really and truly no difference 
in the disease, only in the severity of the 
manifestations, which come on regardless 
of bee-stings. Part of the time last spring 
the weather was cold and damp, and I suf 
fered severely, notwithstanding | was stung 
many times daily, for I - nervous and care- 
less with my bees, and I suffered until the 
weather turned warm, when the trouble left 


in an hour, but the next cold, wet spell de- 
veloped the symptoms again. 

believe a sudden and severe stinging 
might develop a case of rheumatism, for a 
shock of any kind w//. If you do not know 


the etiology of the disease you may be 
pleased to know that large quantities of 
urea are thrown into the circulation daily and 
hourly. Muc h of this is converted into uric 
acid which is always present in the blood, but is 
always being c oral If from some cause 
the kidneys fail to eliminate the compound 
it remains suspended in the blood until some sud- 
den shock to the nervous system causes it to crys- 
tallize out in the form of millions of small needles, 

which pricking the tender nerves cause muscular 
rheumatism in the large muscles; lumbago 
in the small of the back, but is generally be- 
lieved to be kidney trouble by the laity; 
sciatica, where the big nerve of the leg is in- 
volved; pleuradynia if the muscles of the 
chest suffer; neuralgia if the nerves of the 
face are involved. If a man lived ina con- 
stant temperature of 70 degrees, and where 
the moisture was as lacking as in Llano 
Estacado, with never a care to move his 
mind, his blood might be saturated with uric 
acid enough to kill him inflammatory rheu- 
matism) if suddenly crystallized, and the 
sting of a bee would be enough to do it, or as 
he sat eating a dinner the receipt of a letter 
bringing bad news would suffice. 

Like yourself, Mr. Scholl, I have been de- 
ceived by superficial guaeninetion, In my 
first year of practice the healing of disease 
was an open book to me, and I pitied the 
older men who lost patients. Now—well, 
do notask me to confess to an amount of 
ignorance which is appalling. 


Of course, /do not object that you believe 
that bee-stings will cure rheumatism, not at 
all, but Ido ask thatif weare both alive 3 
years from now that you report your failures. 
In the meantime, I shall much more greatly 
enjoy your bee-talks. I like them. 

Buck Grove, lowa. Dr.) A. F. BONNEY 


BEE-STINGS FOR RHEUMATISM. 


On page 236 in the July number of the 
American Bee Journal, some one wrote that 
bee-stings will cure rheumatism. I will give 
my expericnce 

[amaman of 70 years, and I have been in 
the bee-business for 60 years, and my father 
was a bee-man before me. My father was 
often laid up with rheumatism, and he cred- 
ited the cause altogether to bee-stings. He 
never used veil nor gloves nor smoker, and 
he used to get stung pretty badly, and the 
doctor told him the cause of his rheumatism 
was the bee-stings; and that he would have 
to go out of the bee-business to get rid of the 
rheumatism. He never went out of the bee- 
business and he never got rid of the rheu- 
matism 

I have had the .rheumatism for over 40 
years, andI have it badly now—not much of 
the time without pain. About a month ago I 
was stung 12 or 14times on my face, neck, 
and hands, and in the evening I had so much 
pain with rheumatism that I had to call in 
thedoctor,and my feet wereswelling up with 
rheumatism. I told the doctor that I got 
stung pretty badly that day with the bees, 
and that I had read in several of the bee 
papers that bee-stings were a sure cure for 
rheumatism. The doctor said that he had 
read the same thing in some paper, but it 
was all “‘bosh.” He said he never knew of 
acase of rheumatism to be cured by bee 
stings. I have traveled over the country a 
good deal in my time, and I have yet to find 
the first man who was cured of rheumatism 
by the sting of bees. 

I met an old farmer when I was selling 
honey in Akron, Ohio. He stopped me on 
the street and told h& experience with bees. 
He said that he once got stung so badly that 
he had two doctors there, and the two doc 
tors worked with him for two hours to save 
his life, and then he decided to go out of the 
bee-business. and out he went. He gave 
some of his colonies away and some he sold 
cheap. And he told me that he had had 
rheumatism for 15 years, and he still had it 
I have never seen him since. Lam sure he 
was telling the truth, for when he walked 
away he walked very lame. 

If bee-stings would cure rheumatism, I 
would go out and tell the people what bee 
stings would do, and insist on their trying it 
Some of the greatest doctors say rheuma 
tism cannot be cured, and I believe it, for I 
have had to walk with crutches many days 
because of rheumatism. One time I was 
stung 12 times on my throat. Ins minutes 
my limbs got spotted, The doctor told me 


that he had no medicine that would stop it 
or even help me. It went over meso quickly 
About that time I began to get pretty sick. | 


told the doctor to give me a_half-pint of 
whisky, and he did so. He said that might 
help me. I drank the whisky, and in half an 
hour the spots on my limbs all disappeared, 
and I went to work again. lam a temperance 
man, but I never will be without a little 
whisky in my house. Whisky is a sure cure 
for severe bee-stings. ae 

Seville, Ohio. M. D. TYLER. 

In spite of the able experience of 
one, as Dr. Bonney seems to be able to 
give, cannot help believing that the 
effect of bee-sting poison in a person's 
system will at least relieve, if not even 
cure, rheumatism. Dr. Bonney does 
not even mention this part of the sub- 
ject in his letter, confining all of his 
arguments to the sting of the bee. In 
this we would have to agree with him 
to a certain extent, if we consider the 
effect of the shocks, crystallization, 
etc., mentioned by him, that might be 
caused when a person is stung by 
bee. He does not refer, however, to 
the effect that the poison of these 
stings may have upon the ailment a/ter 
it becomes incorporated in the system. 

It would also be well to bear in mind 
that these shocks would not always 
be the same, not only in different per- 


sons, but also in one and the same in- - 


dividual. While they may be more 
severe to one person, they are not to 
another, and although the first stings 
may be quite severe, the patient may 
soon become used to these shocks so 
that the shocks would have no longer 
any effect upon the rheumatism. This, 
then, brings us to a point when we can 
let the question of the effect of the 
shock upon rheumatism, as spoken of 
by Dr. Bonney, drop altogether. 

We now come to the question as to 
the effect the bee-sting poison can have 
upon the ailment of rheumatism, if it 
is once in the system of the afflicted 
person. My own experience of nearly 
20 years, during which time I have 
been stung numberless times, shows 
that my system has been “toughened ” 
to such an extent that it seems to me 
that it would be easier for me to ward 
off trouble such as rheumatism, etc., 
and I lay this to the fact that there is 
always more or less of the bee-sting 
poison in my system, injected into it 
by the bees that stung me. 

Now, we would like to know more 
about this matter, and hope to hear 
from others. If bee-stings are not 
good for rheumatism we want to know 
it. 

Referring to the other letter, our 
correspondent cites that some of our 
greatest doctors say rheumatism can- 
not be cured, but I believe that atime 
will come when it cam be cured as well 
as other once incurable diseases, for 
which “science” has found a remedy. 
It is “ Nature” that has given us the 
rheumatism, and I believe that for 
every ill or disease Nature has some 
remedy by which they can be “cured.” 
This is but natural, and rheumatism 
will find its remedy, whether it is bee- 
stings or something else. I would not 
indulge too much in that whisky cure, 
however. 

— “ 
She Overheard It 


Did it sting you, Aunt Jane?" asked the 
precocious child of the rich but cranky old 
relative of whom the family had expecta 
tions 

Did what sting me, child? 
lady, irascibly 

‘I he bee pa Says you ve gotin 
net 


asked the old 


your bon- 
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Preparing Bees for Winter 


BY G. M. 


DOOLITTLE, 


\ correspondent wishes me to tell 
him how to prepare his 27 colonies in 
single-walled hives so that they will be 
liable to go through the winter in good 
shape. 

The first requisite is to know that 
all are well supplied with bees, stores, 
and a good queen. The last is not en- 
tirely essential, for he can see that the 
queens are good ones in the spring. 
However, my experience says that col- 
onies having good queens winter bet- 
ter, on an average, than those with 
poor queens, or none at all. Then he 
does not tell where he wishes to win- 
ter his bees, whether on the summer 
stands or in the cellar, and in order to 
be sure to cover the case in either 
event, | will say a few words regarding 
each way of wintering, and the prep- 
eration for the same. 

Now, for outdoor wintering there is 
nothing better than chaff hives, but as 
our correspondent tells us that his bees 
are in single-walled hives, we must 
plan for fixing them the best, we can 
for wintering with the hives they are 
in, which is to go to the store and pro- 
cure some dry goods boxes or others, 
or make such boxes of suitable size in 
which the hive can be put and leave 
room all around it for the packing. 
The packing may be of chaff, dry saw- 
dust, fine hay or straw, or dry leaves. 
A space of about 3 inches is the right 
amount to leave, for experience has 
proven that this is better than a larger 
or smaller amount. Then the bottom- 
board should be raised that distance 
above the bottom of the box, and after 
having packed under it, it should be 
secured there and so as to touch the 
front side of the box also, as the bees 
must pass over this to get outside of 
the hive and box whenever days occur 
in which they can fly. One-half inch 
above the bottom-board a thinner board 
of the right width should be secured 
by resting on cleats or otherwise to 
both the hive and the box, immediately 
above the entrance to the hive, so as 
to keep the packing material from ob- 
structing the passage of the bees, for 
this is now to become the entrance to 
the hive from the outside of the box. 


Having this fixed and the hive thor- 
oughly secured to its place, we now put 
in the packing, pressing it in lightly so 
that as even a temperature as possible 
can be maintained inside of the hive, 
packing the material in as nearly alike 
on all sides as possible. When the top 
of the hive has been reached all around 
the passage-ways which led to the sec- 
tions should be opened, and two or 
three thicknesses of cotton cloth 


spread over these so as to keep the 
packing from rattling down into the 
hive, and also so that in thus provid- 
ing for ventilation a direct draft shall 
not be allowed through the hive. If no 
honey-board is used, so that the tops of 
the frames are exposed, then spread 
the cotton cloth over the whole top of 
the hive, after laying three or four %- 
inch square sticks across the frames 
so that the bees can pass over the tops 
of the frames to get honey at the sides 
of the hive, if need be, by going along 
the sides of these sticks under the 
cloth. 


Having the top fixed and the cloth 
on, fillin the packing to the depth of 
3 inches all over the top of the other 
packing as well as over the hive, keep- 
ing it as evenly distributed as possible, 
leaving this loose and open without 
pressing down at all. The box should 
be tall enough so as to come an inch 
above the packing, so that the cover, 
which is now to be put on, shall not 
touch it. This is important, for where 
the packing touches the cover of the 
box it will absorb the moisture which 
condenses on the cover to such an ex- 
tent that all will become wet and moldy, 
much to the detriment of the colony, 
and often to the entire loss of the same. 

3ut if our correspondent can put his 
bees in a suitable cellar during the 
winter, I should advise him to do this 
rather than using the above, for with a 
good cellar there will be a great saving 
in honey, as well as better chances for 
successful wintering. A cellar witha 
variable temperature will not be as 
good for the bees as would one in 
which the temperature could be kept as 
nearly at 45 degrees as possible, yet if 
the temperature does not go above 52, 
nor go lower than 35, it will winter 
bees much better than to leave them on 
the summer stands, especially if the 
hives are left unprotected, and the 
place is not farther south than 40 de- 
grees north latitude. 

If the cellar is more variable as to 
temperature than above, and we are 
south of latitude 40, then the bees 
would doubtless be better off outdoors 
packed as given for outdoor wintering. 

To fix the hives properly for winter- 
ing in the cellar, they should be care- 
fully carried in some morning when it 
is a little cooler outside than the tem- 
perature which is required for the bees 
to fly, and never when the hives are 
frozen down to the bottom-boards or 
the ground, if this can possibly be 
avoided. When the hives are thus 
frozen down, the jar and confusion 
which comes from prying them loose, 
results in great irritation to the bees, 
and causes them to consume so much 
honey that it often leads to unsuccess- 
ful wintering afterward. 


Upon taking them to the cellar the 
hives should be set on some kind of a 
platform afoot or more off the cellar 
bottom, and the hives raised by some 
means at least 2 inches off the bottom- 
board or bench. Failing to do this, 
the hives will not be properly ventilated, 
and the result will be that the bees may 
become uneasy from lack of ventila- 
tion, which will cause them to con- 
sume more stores than is necessary to 
their existence, thereby needlessly 
using up the honey and often leading 
to disease and death. If it is not con- 
venient thus to place them, the hive- 
entrances should be thrown open to 
their fullest capacity, and the bees 
looked after at least once a month to 
see that none become clogged. Still, 
the first is much to be preferred, inas- 
much as in this case all the dead bees, 
uncappings to the combs and dirt of 
all kinds, fall entirely below and away 
from the combs, and thus all are clean 
and dry in the spring when put out. 

I also believe that the cellar should 
be dark for the average person who 
winters bees in the cellar, or at least 
that part in which the bees are win- 
tered. Some claim that bees will win- 
ter just as wellin a light cellar asa 
dark one, which may possible be so, if 
all the conditions for successful win- 
tering are present, but as such condi- 
tions are usually not all of them pres- 
ent in many if any cellars, it is always 
best to be on the safe side, hence the 
advice to have the cellar dark. If it is 
very inconvenient to darken the cellar, 
or the part where the bees are, then 
matters can be materially helped by 
turning the entrances of the hives to- 
ward the wall, and within an inch or 
two of it, putting them in the darkest 
part of the cellar. At the out-apiary 
that is the way I have wintered my bees 
in the farmer’s cellar for years, as he 
allowed them in there on the condition 
that he was to use his cellar the same 
as he had always done; or I could 
leave the bees out. With the entrances 
thus turned, I have fairly good success. 

Sorodino, N. Y. 
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Best Age of Queens—Comb 
Foundation in Sections 


BY ALLEN LATHAM. 








In the May and June numbers ap- 
peared an article from the pen of Mr. 
Ralph Benton. At that time I was 
moved to remonstrate against some of 
the teaching in that article, but time 
did not allow, and thus at this late hour 
I finally yield to that impulse. 

But | would not for a moment have 
one think that I take exceptions to all 
of the article, nor of even a large per- 
cent of it. I can most heartily com- 
mend much of it. Early in his article 
Mr. Benton shows that he is a close ob- 
server by stating as one incentive to 
swarming “ presence in the colony of a 
queen of a previous year’s rearing.” | 
presume that Mr. Benton means by 
previous year the year immediately pre- 
ceding. I once made the old experts 
in a meeting of bee-keepers look as- 
kance when I expressed a like belief. 

Again, Mr. Benton, on page 206- 


Division by Hive-Bodies—describes one 
of the neatest ways known of getting 
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increase. This method is far superior 
to the ones most in vogue, and when 
the upper colony is allowed to capture 
most of the young bees of the older 
combs below, leaving only a very lim- 
ited amount of old brood for the new 
colony, the old colony with it? new 
»brood-nest is in an ideal condition to 
store honey without acquiring the 
swarming impulse. 


It is when Mr. Benton would have us 
requeen each spring as early as possi- 
ble that I begin to take exceptions. I 
never yet have been able to prove the 
wisdom of that teaching, but have more 
than once seen the failure of it. Many 
a fine colony will, by that teaching, 
lose a queen which would assure a 
good crop, and have presented to ita 
queen of always untried quality, and 
frequently of poor quality. 

This practice makes it impossible to 
select breeding queens with reference 
to honey-gathering qualities, the truly 
chief attribute of a breeding queen. 
When acolony has furnished us with 
a fine crop of honey, it will be of no 
use to breed from its queen because 
that crop of honey might never have 
been stored but for the field-force of 
daughters of the deposed queen. 5 

Twice in my experience I have had a 
colony store 150 pounds of surplus 
comb honey—a large crop for the locali- 
ties in which I have kept bees. In each 
case the colony was headed by a queen 
which was two years old, in her second 
fullseason. And it is my bounden be- 
lief that more queens are at their best 
in their second full season than in their 
first. I never have had a queen which 
was any good at all that was best in 
the season of her birth. Occasionally 
I have had queens which were excel- 
lent at a year old and turned poor be- 
fore they were two years old. I hold, 
however, that properly bred queens 
will uniformly be best at two years of 
age. 

Queens over a year old are not likely 
to swarm, are not inclined to lay so 
many drone-eggs as younger queens, 
and furnish colonies better equipped 
for comb-honey production. If any 
bee-keeper thinks otherwise than this | 
am inclined to believe that he has 
queens which are improperly reared or 
of a poor strain. 

This matter of queen replacement the 
first months of her second year is one 
debatable, and facts may be furnished 
to support either side of the question. 
When, however, Mr. Benton makes the 
following statement there is no argu- 
ment. He is surely in error. The state 
ment is (page 207), “ A super with full 
sheets of foundation in the sections— 
full sheets are always to be used in pro- 
ducing a fine grade of comb honey— 
never starters "ys 

It is unquestionably true that more 
honey can be produced with full sheets 
than with starters—more sections to 
the colony. But itis not true that bet- 
ter honey can be produced, nor even 
better looking honey. Mr. Benton may 
say that with starters the bees may 
build more or less drone-comb, and 
that the larger cells are less pleasing to 
the eye than the smaller cell. This is a 
matter of fancy. In the mouth the 
larger cell will not suffer in compari- 
son with the smaller. 

Any one who has the slightest idea 


that as good honey cannot be produced 
with starters need only to try, to find 
out that he is in error. I produce 
honey both ways, and when I wish to 
treat a friend to my choicest honey I 
invariably select, when possible, a sec- 
tion which had only a starter in it. 
Even with the best of foundation the 
virgin comb surpasses the comb built 
on foundation. Many people can see 
practically no difference between clover 
honey and buckwheat honey other than 
one of color. The discriminating per- 
son will easily note the superiority of 
virgin comb honey over foundation 
honey. The fragile character of the 
comb is one of the first things such 
persons will speak of. 

It may be stated that it is difficult to 
get well-finished sections when starters 
only are used. This is true if a person 
is inclined to give too much room to 
his bees. Let him crowd the work in 
the sections and he will not have this 
trouble. 

Norwich Town, Conn. 
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Swarming and Other Topics 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ, 


A few years ago I made some experi- 
ments on the swarming fever, or build- 
ing queen-cells mania, or whatever it 
may be. The object was to verify a 
theory of ‘my own concerning the 
causes of swarming. The facts turned 
out just as the theory indicated. The 
fever or mania kept increasing during 
about 5 or 6 weeks, and then disap- 
peared in a short time. Never mind 
the theory just now. The fact remains 
that when the bees take a notion to 
build queen-cells, that notion keeps on 
increasing and developing into a real 
mania. During that time gathering 
honey and other such work is neglected. 
This is nothing new to most of the bee- 
keepers, nevertheless it might be re- 
peated again, that cutting out queen- 
cells to prevent swarming is at besta 
very poor way of doing. 


EMERGENCY CELLS. 


The first two weeks, or perhaps three, 
during which I followed that process, 
nothing very uncommon developed. 
But after that I found that I had over- 
looked some queen-cells, or at least | 
thought so. Soon after a swarm came 
out and went to the woods between two 
visits. That puzzled me. The next 
time I found two queen-cells almost in 
the middle of a comb of sealed brood, 
and in such a coyspicuous position 
that I could not have missed seeing 
them at the preceding visit. Then the 
truth dawned on me at last. I took 
away the cells and the hexagonal bot- 
toms showed that notwithstanding the 
presence of a laying queen, the bees 
had started emergency queen-cells on 
what was, as far as I could ascertain by 
taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances, larve about 3 days old. 


What happefed there to me 
have occurred often to others. 
an apiarist has dwelt 
that no maiter how 
spects the combs, 
may be overlooked. The probabilities 
are that in such cases it was with him 
as with me, the supposedly overlooked 


must 
Many 
upon the fact 
carefully he in- 
some queen-cells 


cells had been started on eggs or larve 
since the previous examination. 


Goop or Poor QuEEN-CELLS. 


If a queen is removed from a colony, 
this colony will build queen-cells over 
eggs or young larve, or if there are 
but few of these on larve even 3 days 
old. Most of them are small, and con- 
tain stunted queens. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they are all, or nearly all, good. 
It is usually supposed that the small 
cells were started on old larv#. That 
is sO in some cases, but in experiment 
ing along that line, I finally discovered 
that the reason why so many of them 
are small is because there is not enough 
room between them and the opposite 
comb to admit of their full develop- 
ment. The discovery was rather acci- 
dental. In one case of that sort I 
found quite a bunch of good, big queen- 
cells on a comb. That led me to in- 
vestigate, and finally get the above- 
described result. If you want a queen- 
less colony to rear a big lot of good 
queen-cells, givethem acomb of eggs— 
they prefer the eggs; put it in the cen- 
ter of the brood-nest, push the adjacent 
combs sufficiently far away to give the 
necessary room, and the bees will do 
the rest. 

3A1IT-SECTIONS. 


One of the chief difficulties in work- 
ing for comb honey is to induce the 
bees to go into the supers. Very often 
instead of doing it they will cram as 
much honey as they can into the brood- 
nest, then loaf a while, and finally 
swarm. In fact, I doubt if they ever go 
“upstairs” without having first loafed 
to some extent. 

Where the flow comes heavy and 
suddenly, and at a time of the year 
when the weather is already quite 
warm, the difficulty is not very great. A 
few bait sections of the previous sea- 
son are all that is needed. 

In my locality the case is usually dif- 
ferent, and far more difficult. The 
flow comes irregularly from different 
sources, and to obtain anything like a 
crop, the bees should be in the supers 
by the first of May. At that time cool 
spells of weather are apt to come occa 
sionally. And handicapped by the cool 
weather and a too-light flow, the bees 
are apt to loaf instead of going into 
the supers. 

Among the different processes | 
tried, the following gives excellent re 
sults: Take out 2 or 3 combs from the 
brood-nest and put in their places some 
sections filled with foundation. Ina 
few days, when the bees are at work in 
them, put them in the super, bees and 
all. Finish the super with foundation 
or old bait-combs, if you have them, 
and restore to the brood-nest the 
combs taken out. The past summer I 
stumbled on a process that 1s still bet 
ter, but | want to try it again another 
vear before bragging about it. 


STRONG AND WEAK COLONIES. 


It is hardly necessary to say here 
that it is useless to attempt forcing the 
bees into the sections unless the colony 
is strong enough, and the brood-nest 
nearly full of brood and honey. 

But often a large number of colonies 
have failed to reach that condition 
when the flow opens. Where the flow 
is long and certain, it might be best to 
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let them gather up full strength and 
send them into the supers later. But 
such localities are the exception. In 
this locality the flow is long enough, 
but mighty uncertain, intermittent, and 
variable. The first portion is less liable 
to fail than the last. So, as a rule, it 
will be best in the majority of cases to 
have the bees at work in the sections 
as soon as the flow is strong enough to 
justify it, and the weather sufficiently 
warm. 

If the bees are too weak, or, rather, 
if the brood-chamber is not sufficiently 
full, what is to be done? 

The process generally followed is to 
contract the brood-nest, leaving the 
brood in preference, and take away the 
empty or partially empty combs rather 
than the others. That does not work 
to the best advantage, at least not with 
me. The contraction of the brood- 
nest starts the swarming fever at once, 
and the reduction of brood-rearing 
weakens the colony. The result of this 
reduction is that during the latter part 
of the flow the colony is too weak to 
do the best work possible. 

I prefer to take combs as full of 
brood as possible from a few of the 
weakest colonies, and exchange them 
for the empty or nearly empty combs 
of the strongest, so as to give me at 
the beginning of the flow the largest 
number possible of strong colonies to 
work for honey and a few weak ones 
which are expected only to build up 


strong for the following year. I get 
far better results that way. Very 


strong colonies always give more sur- 
plus than a larger number of somewhat 
weaker ones. 


Comes vs. Extractep Honey. 


often given to secure 
the white honey in the comb, and the 
dark as extracted. That is probably 
right when it comes to ship to the 
large cities, but it certainly does not 
work in this market. The dark honey 
from whitewood, or honey-dew from 
the white oak and hickories, when con- 
tained in new, white combs, sections 
or chunk honey, will sell without diffi- 


The advice is 


culty. The color in a cell of white 
wax is not very apparent. Neither 
when spilt on a white plate, on ac- 


count of its being in a very thin layer. 
But extract it and put it in a_ bucket, 
and it will look dark, sure enough, and 
be often unsalable. 

The fact is that a honey which ina 
white, new comb will present an am- 
ber color, will be dark, even very dark, 
when looked at in a large quantity 
when extracted. This, I think, has 
never been considered yet in the api- 
cultural press, but is certainly worth 
knowing. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

———— ip > aa 


Feeding Bees On Sugar Syrup 
for Winter Stores 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Very few apiarists enjoy the task of 
furnishing sugar syrup to the bees for 
winter. Not only this is a very posi- 
tive sign that there has been an insufh- 
cient crop, or that the honey was 
of bad quality, but there is also the un- 
pleasant feature of having some jealous 


or ill-natured people casting remarks 
about feeding sugar to make honey. 
We do as little as we can of this sugar- 
feeding, but there are plenty of occa- 
sions when feeding must be resorted 
to. So it is well to know all the ob- 
stacles in the way of success. 

On page 335, Dr. C. C. Miller protests 
against my crediting him with the idea 
of feeding percolated sugar syrup, and 
assures us that he was not the origina- 
tor of this method. We are well aware 
that Dr. Miller is too modest to accept 
credit which he does not deserve. He 
can well afford to refuse that which 
does not belong to him, since he has 
already so much to his credit in the 
way of apiarian information. The rea- 
son I quoted him was that I have a 
very plain recollection of his praising 
this method. There was a time when 
we could hunt up the source of infor- 
mation onsuch subjects and give credit 
where credit was due. But the amount 
of bee-literature has grown to such 
proportions that seeking such informa- 
tion in the back numbers of the bee- 
papers could be readily compared to 
the old proverb of looking for a needle 
in a hay stack. I have on my shelves 
49 years of the old American Bee Jour- 
nal, 37 years of Gleanings, some 22 
vears of the Review, 42 years of L’Api- 
coltore, of Milan, and numberless vol- 
umes of French bee-publications. I 
have long ago quit hunting for authori- 
ties for lack of time. 

But Dr. Miller, in the article quoted, 
says something on which I wish to 
comment. He writes: 

“T don't believe there is any great adyan- 
tage in it (percolating). Sugar stirred in 
water till dissolved is as good as anything.” 

Now as to my experience: The first 
occasion I had to feed syrup to bees 
was, I believe, about 1873. I remember 
very distinctly that in a number of 
hives the sugar syrup crystallized and 
became exactly like rock candy, so 
hard that the bees could do nothing 
with it, and even with moisture con- 
secutively for a number of days much 
of the sugar was thrown out in lumps, 
and much remained untouched. A 
number of colonies starved to death 
on these stores, as well they might in 
such conditions. Yet we had a good 
authority for following this method. It 
was no less than Mr. Quinby. We 
have since used about a fifth of pure 
honey mixed with the sugar, or a small 
quantity of cream of tartar, say a tea- 
spoonful to every 30 pounds of feed. 

It is quite possible that there was 
some fault with the sugar used, or with 
our method of mixing it, when we ob- 
tained rock candy for our sugar syrup, 
but the experience was such that I 
would not like to see the same thing 
happen to others. As I understand it, 
the percolating method did away with 
the danger of crystallization, and I 
take it for granted that by this method 
the water loads itself with only such 
proportion of the sugar as it can readily 
carry in the liquid state. However, 
we want our syrup as thick as possible, 
and find that a mixture of honey will 
help. 

There is still another method of feed- 
ing bees which would prove very use- 
ful if resorted to at times when the 
weather is too cold to feed bees with 
liquid food. This method is also the 


best for feeding bees in the cellar. It 
is the “candy method.” One of our 
Western apiarists, an experienced vet- 
eran, tells me that he always winters 
his weak colonies in the cellar and 
feeds them with candy over the top of 
the cdmbs with the best results. The 
method is not new. It was first recom- 
mended in America by Mr. Langstroth, 
over half a century ago. He had found 
it in the German “ Bienenzeitung,” as 
given by a bee-keeper of Silesia, Mr. 
Weigel. 

Dissolve the sugar, put a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar to each 20 pounds 
ofsugar. Boil until sufficiently evap- 
orated. To know when it is done, dip 
your finger first into cold water-then 
into the syrup—if what adheres is brit- 
tle when chewed, it is boiled enough. 
It should be kept stirred while heating so 
asnotto burn. Pourinto pans that are 
slightly greased, so that it will slip out 
easily. Then cut into pieces of proper 
size. It takes less of this candy than 
of syrup to sustain a colony. Mr. 
Langstroth actually wintered colonies 
on 4 pounds of candy in the cellar, and 
he, asserted that it would serve the 
same purpose as twice the quantity of 
honey. When the candy is properly 
made, there is no danger of any loss by 
its becoming too hard for the bees to 
consume. It does not attract robber- 
bees, does not load the bees with an 
unnecessary amount of water, can be 
carried about without leakage or loss, 
and procures the nourishment in as 
compact a shape as it is possible to 
have it. 

This candy, however, is not desirable 
as bee-food when it is necessary to in- 
duce the bees to breed. Moisture is 
wanted then. The candy being as de- 
void of moisture as it is possible for 
bee-food to be, is good for protracted 
confinement. But if we want the bees 
to breed, either in early fall or spring, 
we had best give them liquid food, 
warm if convenient. 

To feed the candy to bees in the cel- 
lar, 1 would recommend to place it 
over the cluster at the top of the brood- 
chamber, laying it flat over the combs 
and covering the hive with an ordinary 
cover or super. Very weak colonies, 
if healthy, may be brought through in 
good condition, and with very little 
loss of bees with this method. 


Since writing the above, I see the 
matter of making sugar syrup for bee- 
food discussed in the Review and in 
Gleanings. In the Review, Elmer 
Hutchinson says: “Some think it bet- 
ter to add part honey, or a little tar- 
taric acid in order to prevent granula- 
tion, but we have fed a great many 
barrels of sugar prepared in this way 
* * * and we never yet have 
known it to granulate.” (Review of 
October, page 306.) 

In Gleanings the editor, page 623, 
says: “With regard to the use of 
either acid or honey, we have never 
found it essential. We simply mix up 
the sugar and water, stirring until the 
sugar is all dissolved.” 


Judging by the above authorities, 
there must be very little danger of the 
crystallization which occurred in my 
case. Whetherthe sugar was of a dif- 
ferent quality from the average now 
sold or whether we _ used too little 


water, let me repeat it, the syrup did 
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not “granulate,” as we understand the 
sranulation of honey, in coarse soft 
lumps. In such a case, there would 
have been no loss, for the bees could 
probably use it, but the change was in 
the shape of ahard and brittle crystal- 
lization, the syrup was changed to 
“rock candy.” Perhaps some confec- 
tioner or candy manufacturer could 
explain to us how this result is at- 
tained, so that we might be sure to 
avoid it, but I know that the use of the 
acid or of honey secures this end. The 
formation of candy out of syrup isa 
sort of soft granulation, which is also 
ina shape accessible to the bees, and 
that is all we are seeking. 
Hamilton, II. 
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The Two Cans of Honey 


BY E. D. TOWNSEND. 





The two cans were of the 5-gallon 
style, with the popular 134-inch screw- 
cap—bright, shiny cans; the fact is, 
there was no difference in them; but 
not so with their contents, although it 
was all gathered from the same source, 
by the same strain of bees. The fact 
is, it was all clover honey, gathered 
from the white variety; both cans were 
labeled, one can bore the name of 
“Mr. Ripe,” the other “Mr. Green;” 
both were from the same location— 
Hubbardston, Mich. 

The fact that this honey was gath- 
ered from the clover, in the vicinity of 
Hubbardston, was in itself sufficient 
evidence that the nectar gathered by 
the bees was the finest the world ever 
produced; for isn’t it known that 
Michigan produces the very finest 
honey? 

Then there was another mark on the 
labels, other than the name of the pro- 
ducer; it was dates, and I would have 
the reader bear in mind these dates, for 
they have more todo with the story 
than any other one thing. One can 
was dated “ June 23d,” the other “ Aug. 
ist.“ 

The casual observer will see no sig- 
nificance in these dates, but the expe- 
rienced extracted-honey producer will 
know that great possibilities lie be- 
tween those two dates; for, be it known, 
these were the dates of extracting those 
two cans of honey—one June 23d, the 
other Aug. Ist. 

It had been mentioned that there 
was some alsike clover in this vicinity, 
and some have gone so far as to hint 
that quite a part of the honey gathered 
in this location was from alsike clover. 
Be this as it may be, the alsike did not 
hurt the quality of the white clover 
honey, neither did the white clover 
honey hurt the quality of the alsike 
honey, for those with large experience 
could not tell the one from the other, 
or the other from the one, but all were 
agreed that this honey was as good as 
was ever produced anywhere. 

Mr. Ripe and Mr. Green were neigh- 
bors; they had been neighbors for 
years, but it was not until they had 
both acquired a few colonies of bees 
that they became fast friends. _ 

Mr. Ripe told Mr. Green his plans, 
and Mr. Green told Mr. Ripe his plans. 
If Mr. Green bought a queen of some 
famous strain as a breeder, Mr. Ripe 
used her as if his own; when text- 





books were bought, they each bought 
differently, and they would exchange 
back and forth until there would be 
no telling which owned which, unless 
perchance one happened to write his 
name on the cover, or, maybe a refer- 
ence would be written on the fly-leaf, or 
something of that sort would be the 
only indication as to who bought the 
book, for what difference did it make 
who owned the book, as they both read 
it, and both bought about the same 
number of books? 

It was the same with bee-papers— 
they both subscribed for their share, so 
when they had exchanged back and 
forth, as they always did, they had the 
benefit of all of the leading periodicals 
pertaining to their pursuit. 

Thus it happened that one was about 
as well posted on the modern methods 
of the production of extracted honey 
as the other; the fact was, there was 
no difference between them in this re- 
spect. They are both farmers, their 
farms joined; both began at the bot- 
tom of the ladder. Both came to this 
new location and “built up with the 
country ;” both owned the same num- 
ber of acres of land, and had buildings 
and improvements about the same. 
The neighbors said they were both 
“pretty well fixed,” neither had much, 
if anything, but what the other had, so 
there were none of those petty jealousies 
between them so likely to be when one 
neighbor is a little more prosperous 
than the other. 

They had both kept bees for about 
10 years, and owned about 50 colonies 
each. Like the most progressive bee- 
keepers of the State, they bought 
enough upper stories, and had them 
filled out with combs to hold the whole 
crop of honey; and as there was no 
buckwheat produced in this particular 
location, the honey was not extracted 


until it was thoroughly cured by the 
bees; many times having their farm 
work to do,and knowing that the 


honey was growing better and better 
each day that it was left on the hive. 
Often it would be late in August before 
they would do their extracting. For 
be it known they owned but one ex- 
tractor between them, and always ex- 
changed work in extracting, as they 
did in many other parts of the bee- 
work. 

They did not brag of large crops, 
those two bee-keepers, but when it 
came to good goods and ready sales 
they were always present. Why not? 
Wasn't their honey a little better than 
the ordinary? Some of their custo- 
mers said there was no comparison, 
and went so far as t8 hint that there 
was as much difference between theirs 
and the ordinary honey on the market 
as there was between fresh and rotten 
eggs. This as it may be, the writer 
only repeats it “as it was told.” 

At any rate, they had no trouble in 
disposing of all the honey they could 
produce in the little towns of Hub- 
bardston and Carson City, and at a 
good price. In this way manya gro- 
cery bill was paid that would have 
been hard to have met were it not for 
the bees, especially those two “ bad 
seasons” when the honey was nearly 
all that they had to sell when fall came, 
it taking all the farm produce to keep 
their families over winter, to say noth- 


ing about paying previously contracted 
debts. 

Things went on this way until 1906. 
And now comes the sad part of my 
story. It was at this time it would 
have been better had some things never 
been published, especially in Mr. 
Green’s case, for didn’t he read that it 
was much easier to produce honey by 
extracting it about as fast as the bees 
brought it in? and that it was just as 
good cured artificially, and you could 
save uncapping and many stings: and, 
not least, you could get fwice as much 
honey, and such twaddle? 

To be sure there was a mild protest 
from the editor, but not nearly enough 
to offset the amount of talk the enemy 
put up. I cannot get a word that quite 
fits the place as “enemy” does, for 
what is such talk but an enemy to the 
fraternity at large? 

Messrs. Ripe and Green, like the rest 
of us, had more time to inform them- 
selves on bee-matters during the long 
winter evenings than during the busy 
work season of summer, and it was 
during the latter part of the winter of 
1906 that Mr. Green had been looking 
over the leading bee-papers of the pre- 
vious year, when it was said a discus- 
sion something like the following took 
place between Mr. Ripe and Mr. Green: 

Green—Charlie (this being Mr. Ripe’s 
given name, they being so well ac- 
quainted each never thought of calling 
the other by his surname, so when Mr. 
Green spoke to Mr. Ripe, it was always 
“Charlie,” and when Mr. Ripe spoke to 
Mr. Green, it was always “ Dan,” Daniel 
being the given name of Mr. Green), 
have you been reading all this talk 
about producing twice as much ex- 
tracted honey by using only one upper 
story to the colony, and extracting be- 
fore the honey is capped, thus doing 
away with all the work of uncapping? 
Then it goes on to say that one does 
not get stung so badly handling bees 
and extracting during the honey-flow, 
and you need only one upper story to 
the colony. This last would just strike 
me right the coming season, for you 
know I made some increase last sum- 
mer, and by counting the upper stories 
and thenumber of bees I ought to have 
for next season’s work, there would be 
one for each colony and a few to spare. 
You know if I practice the same method 
we always have, I’ll have to buy several 
upper stories, comb foundation, ete. 
This new way will save all this ex- 
pense, and that item of producing twice 
as much honey per colony is in itself 
sufficient for one to work this new (?) 
plan. You see, all you have to do is to 
leave the honey in an open tank fora 
week or so and nature does the rest, 
or, in other words, you evaporate the 
honey artificially. 

Ripe—Yes, Dan, I have been reading 
the back numbers of the bee-papers 
these long evenings. I was too busy 
last season, so I find lots in the papers 
that Il had not read on this account, 
and I have read about this very thing 
you are talking about. In the first 
place, Dan, you know that a specialist, 
or one in the business quite exten- 
sively, can afford to fix up things much 
more conveniently than either you or 
I can with our few bees, and a multiple 
of other work to do during the busy 
season. Don’t you know, Dan, that 
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there is not one in a hundred bee- 
keepers who has a suitable place to 
evaporate and artificially cure extracted 
honey even if they know how? Then 
about those shiftless fellows. My! 
what a mess they would make of it! 
Don’t you know there is altogether too 
much raw honey on the market at the 
present time, to say nothing about 
what such writings are sure to bring 
forth. Ill admit that it is more pleas- 
ant to work with the bees during a 
honey-flow than during a dearth of 
honey, but we are not producing honey 
for the pleasure of extracting it atsome 
specially favorable time, but for the 
money there is in it. This being the 
case, it behooves us, as good bee-keep- 
ers, to produce a good article, even if 
some part of the work comes at a time 
when robber-bees are bad and the bees 
cross. You mention that there is a 
claim that by extracting the honey be- 
fore it is capped,then cure it arti- 
ficially, there will be a gain of 100 per- 
cent in the quantity of honey produced. 
It seems to me that this is the most 
ridiculous claim ever palmed off on the 
American bee-keeper—that twice as 
much good, thick honey can be pro- 
duced by extracting before it is sealed 
as can be had if allowed to be sealed 
by the bees before extracting. Do you 
think, Dan, that we have been keeping 
bees all these years and do not know 
better than that? Of course, I will 
have to admit that a good, well-ripened, 
all-sealed honey costs more to produce 
than an unsealed, inferior lot, but it’s 
worth more, and brings more on the 
market; it’s the kind that is a “trade 
builder,” not a “trade killer.” I never 
thought there was morethan 10 percent 
difference in the amount stored be 
tween colonies extracted once a week 
and those where the honey was left on 
the hive until after the white honey- 
flow was past, then all extracted at 
once; and this 10 percent is offset by 
the better price secured and a ready 
sale. 

This ground has all been gone over; 
the fact is, that when the extractor was 
introduced much of the honey was 
thrown out before it was capped and 
thoroughly cured, so do not think this 
idea of extracting before it is capped is 
anything new; the fact is, this used to 
be the orthodox way, and it is only 
during the last few years that the most 
progressive bee-keepers woke up and 
are now producing a much better arti- 
cle by leaving the surplus honey on the 
hive until it is all capped over, and 
longer, too, for many are leaving it on 
the hive as long as possible after the 
flow is past, thinking by so doing the 
honey is improved. Let me read to 
you, Dan, from the 1908 edition of the 
‘A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture,” 
page 161: 

‘We once were so busy that we could 
not attend to extracting, and so we raised 
the filled stories up, and put those filled with 
empty combs just under them over the 
brood. This occupied little time, and the 
bees were not hindered in their work a sin- 
gle moment. Ihave never seen bees amass 
stores faster. Some colonies filled four 
stories to repletion, and the whole was left 
on the hive until the latter part of the sum- 
mer. In fact, Lleft them on the hives to be 
safe from the depredations of the moth, in- 
tending to cut out the honey and sell it in 
the comb or to extract it, whichever form 
should prove mot marketable. This honey 


was cut out of the frames and sold the fol- 
lowing winter, and it was the nicest and 


richest honey I ever saw or tasted. To my 
astonishment, the liquid portions that run 
out when the combs were cut, would not 
candy at all, even when exposed to zero 
freeze. The honey was so thick that a 
saucer full could be turned over without 
spilling.” 

In the above quotation there are no 
regrets or excuses made for neglecting 
to extract this honey before, and there 
is nothing said about the possibilities 
of having gotten twice as much honey 
if they could have gotten to it and ex- 
tracted this honey every week, or just 
before it was capped; but, on the con- 
trary, he says, “/ have never seen bees 
amass stores faster. Some _ colonies 
filled four stories to repletion,” etc. 

You will notice, Dan, that I’m taking 


up quite a long time on this subject, as 
I consider it very important, for much 
depends upon the quality of the hone, 
produced, as to how our market will be 
in the future. You know our aaney, 
being of the white variety, will all go 
for table use, and it behooves us as 
bee-keepers to keep the standard of our 
honey well up, for if once the customer 
gets it into his head that honey is no 
better than the cheap sweets on the 
market, he will buy them and let the 
honey go by, for don’t you see his 
honey will go farther that way? The 
housewife soon learns what is relished 
on the table and buys accordingly. 


(Continued next month.) 





By W.A. PRYAL, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 


Bees Not In It 


Through the courtesy of the Univer- 


sity of California, I am in receipt of 
Circular No. 45, which announces the 
“Farmers’ Short Courses for 1909,” at 
the University Farm at Davisville, this 
State. I have searched the pamphlet 
in vain to learn what the College of 
Agriculture is doing for the bee-keeper, 
but nary a word do I find to show that 
the honey-bee enters into the studies 
in the “Short Courses.” Iam sure it 
would be an easy matterto have one 
ortwo lectures on the care and man- 
agement of bees incorporated in these 
courses, especially since the college 
has competent instructors to handle 
the subjects. Why not have Mr. Ben- 
ton move most, if notall, of the Uni- 
versity apiary to the big farm at Davis- 
ville, and in connection with it give 
some practical lectures and demon- 
strations on bees and bee-keeping? I 
hope to notice another year that api- 
culture is given a place in the “ Farm- 
ers’ Short Courses.” 


rr oe 


California Bee-Keepers’ Mecca 


I don’t know if I mentioned it before, 
but if I didn’t I should have done so. 
Perhaps no_ other occupation has 
drawn so many of its leading lights to 
this State as has the bee-keeping in- 
dustry. I might except horticulture, 
which has no doubt brought a greater 
number of pomologists here than have 
the apicultural interests brought bee- 
keepers; but even then it cannot lay 
claim proportionately to so large a per- 
centage of its leading lights, including 
authors, as has the bee-industry. The 
horticultural industry may be said 
to be co-extensive with the State, 
yet it has comparatively few members 
who have essayed to get out works re- 
lating to the fruits of the State, or even 
general treatises on the subject of 





fruits. Luthur Burbank has, with the 
aid of others, I believe, written on 
fruits and plants, and he may be said 
to be the only cultivator of the soil 
who has done so. Yet the best book 
on the fruits of California has been 
prepared by Prof. Wickson, Dean of 
the Agricultural College of the State 
University, and Horticultural editor of 
the Pacific Rural Press. 


Now, on the other hand, the Califor- 
nia bee claimed an author at the very 
beginning of the sixties—at a time 
when the industry was in its swaddling 
clothes. J. S. Harbinson, with the aid 
of a_ certain ministerial friend, pub- 
lished the “Bee-Keepers’ Directory,” 
in 1861, and a very creditable work it 
was, and it might be said to be the only 
book on the subject that was entirely 
written on our soil. But we have had 
many authors of bee-books since resi- 
dent of the State. To-day we have 
Prof. A. J. Cook, the author of the 
“ Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” one of the very 
best works on apiculture ever pub- 
lished, living and doing good work in 
our clime; so, also, Prof. A. J. King, 
for many years owner and editor of 
the “ Bee-Keepers’ ny — psec and co- 
writer of the Bee-Keepers’ Text- 
300k.” And we have Prof. Ralph Ben- 
ton, of our State University, who 
brought out an interesting work on 
bees and bee-keeping before he came 
to this State, and that at a time when 
he was quite young, and who, since 
coming here, has written a book for 
California bee-keepers, and hopes to 
have it issued soon from the press. 
Thomas G. Newman,a former editor 
of the “American Bee Journal,” and 
who resided for many years in San 
Francisco, where he died a few years 
ago, was the author of “Bees and 
Honey.” Thomas Wm. Cowan, the 


E nglish scientist, and for many years 
active editor of the “ British Bee Jour- 
nal,” resided here some 5 years. His 
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two books on the bee and on bee-keep- 
gy are standard in England, and his 
ork on the natural history of the bee 

; classic. 

Of the bee-editors who have been 
here at some time or another, we can 
perhaps claim to have had the whole 
bunch here to learn “how doth the 
busy bee” in the Golden West; also to 
vet acquainted with our strenuous bee- 
ranchers. One of these editors came 
from far-off Australia and visited the 
State several times. He liked Ameri- 
can bee-methods, and Californian prac- 
tices in particular very much. 

So now ye historians and publishers 
of “ promotion literature,” don’t forget 
to make a note of the fact that the 
honey-bee has done her full share to 
make a big niche in the commercial 
life of the State, and has also caused 
the printing press to send forth works 
to swell our literary fame; and last but 
not least, she has brought many good 
citizens here to enjoy our delightful 
climate, and, at the same time, build up 
the commonwealth. 





The Plague of Hornets 


Perhaps some of my readers have at 
some time or another been “up against” 
a lot of hornets. I remember once 
when I was quite a youngster coming 
bang up against a hornets’ nest and a 
multitude of stings which such close 
proximity to a hornets’ habitation en- 
tails. After that I “swore off” on 
hornets, and like the Australian who 
went armed for the extermination of 
Duky snakes, I never lost an oppor- 
tunity thereafter to get in my deadly 
work on all hornets that I found on 
mischief bent. This year these insects 
seem to be more plentiful than usual. 
They seem to persist in getting into 
the honey-house, and they even try to 
effect an entrance into bee-hives. I 
have seen them engaged in a hand-to- 
hand tussle, if I may so put it, with 
a honey-bee, and sometimes they 
would be the victors, much to my dis- 
gust. They are bad on the fruit, so 
whenever I see a number of them eat- 
ing away for dear life on a fruit upon 
the ground I would squash the aggre- 
gation under one of my feet, much to 
my pleasure, though I am rather chick- 
en-hearted when it comes to taking the 
life of anything. 

Recently I saw in the Pacific Rural 
Press where Frank Swett, the well- 
known grape-juice maker of Contra 
Costa county, gave a plan which never 
fails in trapping hornets. Briefly it 
consists of a shallow pan of soapy 
water over which is placed a narrow 
board so that it is about an inch above 
the liquid. Onthe under side is tacked 
a small piece of fresh meat. ‘The latter 
attracts the hornets,and in their mad 
scramble to get at the meat they are 
constantly pushing the other fellows 
off, and before they can get up suffi- 
cient wing-power, they are landed in 
the water never to get out. Just try it; 
| have, and it works splendidly. 
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K. M. Henneken, Bee-Inspector 


I was particularly attracted at the 
Monterey Bee-Institute last winter by 
two or three persons who were present. 


One of these figures was more con- 
spicuous than the others, owing to the 
fact that it is a rarity ever to see one 
of his race present at a bee-meeting in 
America. I refer to the Celestial bee- 


keeper, Sem Ling, of Monterey. But 
of the personality and so forth of Sem 
Ling I shall not attempt to sing at this 








INSPECTOR K. M. HENNEKEN. 


time. 3ut the most picturesque, as 
well as the most enthusiastic, person 
at the meeting was K. M. Henneken, 
the foul brood inspector of the county. 
This gentleman takes his position very 
seriously, so much so that many of the 
bee-keepers of the county, I was told, 
seem to think that he tries to be the 





“It” of that portion of the State. In 
this particular I feel that they make a 
mistake; they do not sufficiently un 
derstand the temperament of their in- 
spector, otherwise they would hold a 
different opinion of hlm. He is a man 
of strong convictions—perhaps too 
much so. He has the courage of his 
convictions, and will carry them out at 
any sacrifice to himself. This he showed 
at an early age, as was illustrated very 
strongly when he took opposite sides 
with his family, and joined the North 
ern army in the Civil War. 

Mr. Henneken was born in Missouri 
in 1840, where his father ranched and 
kept a few colonies of bees in skeps. 
After seeing active service in the war 
he went to California and remained 
there ever since. He has shifted about 
through the northern portion of the 
State, engaging in mining, farming, 
and for a time at his trade of machinist 
at the Navy Yard at Mare Island. 

His first attempts at bee-keeping in 
this State were not successes. Since 
going to Monterey county he has 
secured better results; at this time he 
has about 175 colonies at his apiary 
south of the city of Monterey. Three 
years ago he was made foul-brood in- 
spector of the county. He tells some 
interesting stories about his experience 
in his chase after the foul-brood 
microbe. His way from apiary to api- 
ary has not always been strewn with 
roses. On one occasion when he called 
to straighten out an infested apiary, 
the proprietor made him “hike” on 
the double quick o’er the hills and far 
away. He did not fear the confederates 
when he was shouldering a musket for 
Uncle Sam, but he did have a dread of 
a loaded gun in a bee-general’s hands. 
He says a foul-brood inspector is not 
any too well compensated for the job 
he has to perform. 

Mr. Henneken lives with his wife and 
family close to Monterey bay, a short 
distance east of Hotel Del Montey, his 
apiary being well inland, where the 
bee-pasturage is good. 


Conducted bv J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


Use of Pollen-Filled Combs 


As a rule, there is no need of advis 
ing bee-keepers not to melt up old 
combs, as generally speaking there are 
not enough of combs put into wax. 
However, I am convinced that many 
good apiarists often melt up brood 
combs that are filled with pollen under 
the mistaken notion that such combs 
are valueless. Now when those combs 
are straight, well wired and perfect in 
every way, barring the pollen, I hold 
that it is a positive waste to put such 
combs into wax. That this is often 





done was shown to the writer several 
times during the past season, hence 
my reason for mentioning the matter 
at this time. What shall we do with 
them? Why, simply give them in small 
numbers to swarms, or even nuclei 
with young queens, and in a few weeks, 
at most, the combs will be free from 
pollen, I will warrant. This has been 
my practice for some years, whenever 
any combs like this were found, and 
they will be more or less in all apiaries, 
especially if a lot of bees are looked 
after with but little help. 
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given more than 


While I have never 


3 or 4 at the most, of these pollen- 
filled combs, at once to a swarm, an 
experience the past summer opened 
my eyes as to what a lot of bees with 
a good young queen are capable of 
accomplishing when thrown into a 
hive of combs filled with pollen. At 
the Cashel apiary, early in the spring, 


a colony was found with a crippled 
queen. My intention was to requeen 
as soon as possible, but in the rush 


of the busy season later on the matter 
was forgotten until one day I looked 
in the hive to see if the queen had 


been superseded. Examination showed 
the colony to be queenless, and all the 
combs were literally filled with pollen 
the hive was of the 10-frame Jumbo 
size. This was just at the close of the 
clover flow, and just a few days afte 
having found the condition of the col- 
ony, while I happened to be in the 
yard out came a large swarm—doubt- 
less a case of supersedure. 

No hives were ready to. receive 
swarms, so I threw them into this 
queenless swarm that had the combs 
filled solid with pollen, intending in a 
day or so to place better combs in the 
hive. Well, again, this was neglected, 
and about 3 weeks later when the 
buckwheat was in bloom, we again 
looked into this hive, and instead of 
finding, as was expected, a few patches 
of brood here and there among the 





pollen, what was our surprise to see 7 
combs of as nice solid brood as it has 
ever been my lot to look at. 

Now, as I have said, these combs 
were simply solid with pollen when the 
swarm was thrown on them, and how 
it was removed so perfectly is a mys- 
tery tome. Of course, a lot of mature 
bees with a young queen is quite a 
different proposition as compared with 
a colony that has become queenless 
and gradually filled up combs with pol- 


len, while at the same time the bees 
were rapidly being reduced in num- 
bers. To introduce a queen into such 


a colony with all the pollen-filled 
combs left in would be sheer folly. 

Let me again say, that I regard 
combs as being good value even if 
filled with pollen, provided that they 
are perfect in other ways. Yes, and 
sometimes in springs like the last one, 
when nearly all colonies were short of 
pollen, heavy pollen-filled combs can 
be easily of as much value as though 
they were filled with honey. It is an 
easy matter to provide for deficiencies 
in the way of honey, but not nearly as 
easy, especially in bad weather, to 
make up a substitute for pollen 

Let me say in conclusion, that many 
hundreds of combs are carried over 
each year that should be melted up 
into wax, but don’t let pollen alone be 
an excuse for putting the combs into 
the melting pot. 


Send Questions either to the igtice of the American Bee Journal or to 
{ILLER, Marengo, , 
Dr. Miller does aa answer Questions by mail. 


A Beer-Keg Colony 


Some time ago I bought a colony of bees 
They are ina beer-keg. The bottom end has 
been knocked out and set ona board with 
small holes cut in the bottom of the keg for 
the bees to go out and in. But thereis no 
way of getting honey out. WhatI want to 
know is, how I can get the bees out and put 
them ina good hive. When is the best time 
of the year todoit? Should I transfer them 
now? What can Ido to keep them alive this 
winter? Kindly givea full description, as I 
know nothing about bee-keeping, 

COLORADO. 

ANSWER. 
them before 
the 


Don’t think of meddling with 
next summer. Then wait till 
bees swarm, hive the swarm in a good 
hive, set it on the old stand, with the old 
keg close beside it, and 21t days later, when 
all the worker-brood has hatched out, break 
up the keg, add the bees to the swarm, and 
melt up the combs. 


Swarm Deserting—Likely Unripe Honey 


1. When my first swarm came out it was big. 
I hived it in a new hive and was pleased with 
the good job. Two hours later I looked at 
Danzenbaker’s book, “Facts About Bees,’ 
and with his advice I gave them a frame of 


brood. ‘Then I think it was on the 17th day I 
was sick. It seemed I heard a noise, but 
could not move. ‘The next day I went out. 


The hive porch was empty. It seemed that 


swarm was gone. Ly? 
2. Inacovered tank I have honey harvested 
afew months ago. Whenever I dip it up 


with a spoon and fill a glass it becomes al' 
foamy, and runs out of the glass. Does it 
show that the honey is not ripe? I don't re- 
member if it was all sealed. FLORIDA. 


ANSWERS.—1I. It is nothing very unusual 
for a swarm ™ desert its hive, sometimes 
even in spite of a frame of brood being pres- 
ent. A common cause is too much heat. A 
newly hived swarm should have extra venti- 
lation for the first 2 or 3 days. A good plan 
is to raise the hive a little, and also to leave 
the topa little open. Sometimes the queen 
does not go with the swarm, in which case 
the swarm returns to the old hive. 

The probability is that the 
very unripe. 


honey was 


Flight of Drone and Queen—Tested Queen, Etc. 


1. How far will a drone 

2. How far will 
hive? 

3. Is a tested queen a fertilized queen? 

4. If Lhad thoroughbred Italian bees % of 
a mile from so colonies of black and hybrid 
bees, would my Italian virgin queens mate 
w ith the drones from the 50 colonies? 

. How many bees in a quart? 


When hives are right on the ground, I 
find lots of toads around them at night. Do 
they eat bees? 

have 50 colonies of bees here. 
is a good place for bees. 


e fly from a hive? 
a virgin queen fly froma 


I think it 
TEXAS. 

ANSWERS.—I and I don't know, and I'm 
afraid you'll never know. I think it has been 
said that a drone may meet a virgin whose 
home is perhaps as muchas 4 or § miles 


from his home, although as a rule such |», 

ights are not made. Some think th e 
mile, orevena half mile, is as far apart ac 
the 2 home » usually are. But if you knew ex 
actly how far apart the two homes are, yo 
are still left in the dark as to how much of 
the distance is made by the drone and hoy 
much by the virgin. 

3. Yes. 

4. Probably in nearly every case. 

A pound of bees may contain from , 
to 5500. Just now, I'm sorry to Say, I do 
know where to turn to find how many b 
in a quart. 

6. I'm afraid they do 


Bees On Texas Plains 


Will bees be a success on the south plains 
on the line of Texas and New Mexico? 
TEXAS ‘ 
ANSWER.—I can only guess; and my guess 
would be that bees will do well there. 


Excluders and Chunk Honey—Space Above Brood- 
Frames 


1. [have “ Forty Years Among the Bees,’ 
ond find it quite useful. I use the T-super 

fy bees worked in them as soon as put on 
wee Be baits. Almost all the honey came 
from the woods. Clover had very little 
honey init. The queens did not go into the 
supers. I do not use excluders. To produc: 
chunk honey do you think I could run with 
out them? 

2. One man in this State 
uses the wood-and-wire 
one has to use excluders, is it necessary for | 
them to fit in on the frames, or can they rest 
on top of the brood-chamber with the super 
upon it? 

3. Which do you like better, 
inch space above the 
chamber? 


writes that he 
honey-boards. [If 


%-inch or 3 
frames in the brood 
KENTUCKY 
ANSWERS.—1. I'm afraid that in working | 
for chunk honey, or bulk honey, as the Tex 
ans prefer to call it, you will find that with 
out excluders the queen will find it alto 
gether too conv ele nt to go upstairs to de- | 
posit her eggs. With sections it is not the 
same, as there =. separators, and the com 
partments are smaller. 
2. Yes, all the excluders I ever used wer: 
ylaced directly on the brood-chamber, ther 
~— a bee-space between the top-bars and 
the excluder, and also between 
a. r and the bottom-bars over it. 
. Emphatically the smaller space. 
m3 I had the 38 space, 
built in it. 


the ex 


Years 
and had comb galor: 


Getting Rid of Moths 
There are moths in my bee-hives. What 
must I doto get rid of them? The colonies 
are all new (this year’s swarms), and they 
are strong, and great workers. The worms 
are just manifesting themselves, and it be 
ing so late in the season, what would I better 
do? Pleaseanswer in full as lama beginner 
with bees. INDIANA 


ANSWER don't believe you need to do 
anything. As late as this there is not muc! 
chance for increase of moths before next 


really “stron 
don't believe there is 
as much trouble as you think. If astrong 
colony lets the moth get a start, then th: 
bees are at fault, and the thing to dois to 
introduce Italian blood 


summer. If the colonies are 
and great workers ” I 


Honey-Dew for Bees in Cellar—Tar-Paper for 
Outside Protection 


1. Kindly give your opinion as to bees win 
tering in cellar on “honey-dew?” My be: 
used up a large portion of this honey-dew 
which they gathered earlier in the seaso 
in summer breeding, but yet while they ha\ 
a good quantity of honey to winter on, mu: 
of it seems to be dark and of a strong, almost 
sourish taste. 

2. Do youthink tar-paper the best outsid 
protection? ILLINOIS 


4 


ANSWERS.—I. A small amount of hon 
dew in winter stores seems to do little or ! 
harm, but in large quantity it is likely to « 
much harm. Of course there isa differen: 
in honey-dew in taste, and there may 
kinds not so bad for wintering as others, b 
it is not safe tocount on that. Although t! 
honey-crop was a failure, it is just possib 
that you had a pretty fair fall flow, and th 
as the brood-nest became less the vaca 


cells were filled with honey of good qualit 
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for wintering. If you had extracted in Sep- 
tember, or even early in October, and fed 
sugar syrup, it might have been safer, but it 
is ate for that now. You might, however, 
lay a cake of candy, say an inch thick, over 
top-bars, if you think you dare not risk what 
is in the ‘combs, as the bees would be likely 
to use the candy first. 

It is certainly good; whether it is better 
than an outside wall of boards I don’t know, 

t it's cheaper and more convenient. 





Vegetable Cellar for Bees in Winter 


Willa cellar containing vegetables, pota 
toes, etc., be a good place to winter bees? 
Would the odor from the vegetables hurt 
the bees? MINNESOTA. 


\NSWER.—Thatdepends. If like too many 
cellars, with a lot of decayed vegetables and 
: air foul and moldy, the bees will not do 
well If the cellar is kept as clean as it 
should be for civilized beings to live over. 
the bees will not object to the odor of the 
‘getables. 


Hive Entrance Almost Sealed Up 


[havea colony of bees in ahive that has 
in entrance 1% inches deep and 12 inches 
long. and they have sealed it up all but just 

ace enough for a bee to pass through at 
the bottom. Should the se aling be cut out 
before the flow starts next spring? 

LOUISIANA. 

ANSWER.—If that is all the chance they 
have for ventilation, better not wait till 
spring, but clear out the opening at once. 
Otherwise they will have too little air for 
good wintering. 


Late Queens Bead 


Yesterday morning, in looking at my hives 
ind bees, I saw on the alighting-board of 
one the remains of at least 2 queen-cells and 
one very young queen not quite dead. This 
morning I found 2 more queens dead, one of 
a darker color than the other 2. Could the 
dark queen be the mother of Ant colony? Is 
it usual for such an occurrence so late in the 
season? PENNSYLVANIA. 





ANSWER.—It is not usual to find queens 
hatching as late as Oct. 18, but still there is 
nothing remarkable about it. If by any 
chance a queen should be killed, queen-cells 
would be started at any time while young 
brood was yet in the hive. It is not likely 
that either of the dead queens was the old 
queen. 





Warning Against Ants 


| have just tried the plan of introducing 
valuable queen mentioned on page 252 — 

Forty Years Among the Bees.” 1 released 
the queen and her attendants on 4 frames of 
hatching brood and 4 frames of heme, and 
placed it on another hive according to direc- 
tions. All would havé been well if about 
1,000,000 little red ants had not taken posses- 
sion; killed the queen and the hatching 
brood. I almost cried when I opened the 
hive 5 days later to see the havoc wrought. I 
write you that you may warn others to make 
hives ant-tight as well as bee-tight, when in- 
troducing queens. CALIFORN#A, 


ANSWER.—Thanks for the warning. Ants 
irea factor in some places that must be 
reckoned with, if a valuable queen is to be 
put on hatching brood with no force of 
worke rs to defend the queen and brood. 

ndeed in some places in the South they are 
so bad that no force of bees is sufticient to 
withstand them, and the hives must be so 
safeguarded that no ant can get into them 


Wintering Nuclei 


1. Through my carelessness and a poor 
season I have 2 weak nuclei at the com- 
nencement of cool weather, which I am de 
sirous of wintering over, as they are headed 

y two of my best queens. How shall I best 
winter them over? They are of about 3- 
frame strength. In this locality people win- 

bees out-of-doors altogether. Our win- 
ters are,as as a rule, rather open. Some- 
mes it goes to zero, but that is seldom. 
(he bees have a flight about every 2 or 3 
weeks. 

2. The past summer I caught a swarm of 

ees and put them into a frame hive. I 


} 


pened the hive a little later, and from indi 
itions they had a good queen. About oor 
weeks later I went to requeen them, and 
suund that they were in a very bad condi 


tion, for there wasn’t more than a quart of 
bees in the hive and about half of them were 
drones. There was no queen nor live worker- 
brood. There was some dead brood. It was 
black. There was nosmell about it. What 
do you suppose was the matter? 


MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.~—1. One way is to winter both in 
the same hive. Put in a division-board that 
separates the hive in 2 equal parts, and put 
the nuclei in these 2 parts, each nucleus up 
against the division- board, so that they may 
have the advantage of the mutual heat from 

each other. It is possible they might winter 
through in separate hives » At the hives are 
well protected. Strengthening each nucleus 
by giving brood and bees (bees alone if the 
brood has all hatched out) from other colo 
nies will help their chances if you should try 
to winter them in separate hives 

2. The large proportion of drones suggests 
a drone-laying queen, or else laying workers. 
There being no young workers hatching out 
to keep up the strength of the colony, it 
would inevitably dwindle away. 


A Bee-Eater—Boxing Bee-Trees 


Mr. W. F. Card, of Fulton, Ky., and I 
caught a large fly, the two wings about one 
inch long, with long slim abdomen, 6 legs all 
coming out close together, body and all 
about 1% inches long and dull ashcolor. It 
has very quick, rapid flight and keeps close 
tothe ground. It will catch a great many 
bees when they are out feeding, and holds 
them tight and sucks them to death, and 
lets them go. Is this enemy commonly 
known to bee-keepers. 

Iam a beginner this year. I have caught 
and bought and cut trees this year. and will 
have at the beginning of winter about 20 col- 
onies in new standard hives. All early ones 
are doing well, but my late colonies will re- 
quire feeding. I am thinking of puttingina 
few bought queens in my best colonies 
now. Lastspring I put some boxes 10x12x14 
inches over the holes in several bee-trees, 
and this fall I took them down and they 
were full of bees and honey. I was very 
successful KENTUCKY. 


ANSWER.—It may be a robber-fly (Asilus 
missouriensis), mentioned in Cook's Manual, 
page 455. 


Building Comb Between Top-Bars—Six Colonies 
for One Super 


1. What was the cause of one colony build- 
ingcomb between the frames at the top of 
the hive, leaving only a hole big enough to 
pass up through between some frames, and 
others not? 

2. Could more than one colony be made to 
work in one super, say 6 hives set 3 side by 
side and the other 3 the same with backs to 
gether and one large super put over all 6, 
and filled with sections of foundation and 
left until time to remove in the fall? Would 
it be necessary to use queen-excluders to 
keep the queens separate or in the hives? 

3. If so, would such colonies be likely to 
swarm with plenty of room in the super? 

MISSOURI 

ANSWERS.—1I. It's a way that bees have 
when they are strong, and I don’t know why 
they do it Possibly being crowded for 
room may have made the matter worse. 

2. Yes, 2 colonies have been worked that 
way, and no doubt 6could Sut I prophesy 
you won't like it if you try it 

3. 1 don’t think it would prevent swarming 
No amount of room in the super will always 
do that, although being orowded for room 
will help to make bees swarm. 





A Beginner’s Questions 


1. Will bees rear drones without a queen? 

2. How do you tell foul brood comb after 
the bees are gone 

3. What is a safe plan to clean a foul 
broods hive? 


4 ina queen stings 

5 Does it kill i bee to sting anything? 

o. Am I likely to lose a queen by changing 
the location of a hive? MISSOURI 


ANSWERS.—I. Yes. 

2. Just the same as when bees are preseut 
-by the appearance of the brood. If you 
mean combs in a hive where there have 
oeen no bees for a long while, that isn't so 

“ASV but even then the dried scalesof the 
dies ased brood help to diagnose the case 

3. There are . good many who think it is 
not necessary to disinfect the hive at all 
Those who disinfect the hive sometimes 


throw ina handful of straw and burn it out; 
others anoint the inside with kerosene or 
gasoline and burn it out; perhaps the most 
thorough way is to go carefully over the 
whole inside surface with a painters gaso- 
line blow-lamp. 

4. Yes; but she will sting only another 
queen, with very rare exceptions 

5s. Formerly it was held that it does; now 
it is known that at least a bee may live quite 
a while after losing its sting. 

6. No: but it sometimes happens that when 
you make two colonies exchange places, one 
or both of the queens may be killed 


Queer Actions of Requeened Colony 


I had a funny experience with a queen I 
introduced her nicely to a colony of bees 
She stayed about a week and they cleaned 
up nicely for her, but she came out and went 
off and took the bees with her. She stayed 
3 da came back a week ago last Sunday 
Oct. 3) and went into the hive all right, but 
came out again and went off and never did 
come back any more. Sol guess 1 have lost 
her. How do you account for sucha thing 

TENNESSEE. 

ANSWER.—The specially hard part to ac- 
count for is the going away and then coming 
back in 3 days. If it was in a time when 
swarms were common, I would rather think 
that she did not come back at all, but some 
other swarm. It is barely possible that the 
colony were dissatisfied with their quarters, 
swarmed out and settled on some tree, and 
then not finding any better place concluded 
to go back into the hive from which they 
came. 














Sugar Stores for Winter—Colony from a Tree 


1. Can bees winter without bee-bread? 

2. Is a mixture of syrup made of equal 
parts of granulated sugar and water sufh 
cient feed for them in winter? 

Would there be any danger of syrup 
souring in old combs that have been used? 

4. [have a colony of bees out of a tree that 
had been cut and robbed and left them with- 
outa home. I hived them on Sept. 20, 1909 
and they had no honey. I fed them sugar 
syrup—all they could carry—and about a 
week after I hived them I examined the 
colony and found considerable brood. The 
bees are not yellow, they are of a dark color, 
but not very large. In regard to the brood, 
is it the disturbing, or is it a good laying 
queen? 

s. Could worker-bees lay drone -eggs at this 
time of the year? "ISCONSIN 


ANSWERsS.—1. Yes; but they can rear no 
brood in the spring without pollen 

2. Yes, provided it is fed early enough 
otherwise it should be 2 parts sugar to1 of 
water, or even 2% sugar to1of water. If fed 
as strong as the last, it is well to add an even 
teaspoonful of tartartic acid for each 20 
pounds of sugar. 

3, Nomore than in new combs, provided 
the old combs are in good condition just as 
the bees left them 
4. Most likely the queen is all right 

s. Yes, they never lay any but drone eggs 
but they would likely stop before this time 
of year 





Balled Queen—Feeding Bees 


t. Acolony hada young queen hatch out 
and apparently treated her allright. [had 
not bothered or looked into the hive until I 
think it was the eighth or ninth day after the 
queen had hatched out, and on passing near 
by the hive I heard the queerest noise I eve1 
heard among bees. It was not like any d 
turbed buzz I had ever heard, but seemed 
rather between a disturbed buzz and a whis 
tle. Lat once located the noise in this hive 
and immediately took off the cover to finda 
ball of bees as large as my fist down in some 
frames that were not filled with comb. lat 
once threw out the ball and found the young 
queen, caught, and caged het donned ‘ 
veil, got a smoker, and went after them good 
and strong, expecting to find either another 
queen or queen-cell. But, to my astonish 
ment, I found ne ther By this time I had 
the bees perfectly calm I took the cay 
and released the ane en, again smoking het 
with tobacco smoke and the other bees good 
and plenty, but the queen had no more than 
hit the frame until a bunch of bees had her 
and stung her so badly before | could get 
her away from them-that she died ina fe\ 
minutes after taking her away from then | 
gave them a frame of fresh brood fror 


is 


colony of leather-colored Italians Phe St 
were 3-banded Italians. They reares un 
other queen right away, and she was mated 
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and went to laying all right in about 10 days. 
The queen that was killed was a golden Ital- 


ian, and had not begun to lay. 
the cause of their killing her? 

2. What would be your advice on feeding 
bees out say 100 or 200 yards from a bee-yard, 
when the weather was warm and no nectar 
to gather? When feeding became necessafy 
would that not give them work and keep 
them from getting lazy? OKLAHOMA. 


What was 


ANSWERs.~—I. It is nothing so very unusual 
for bees to ball a queen and abuse her when 
she returns from her wedding trip, possibly 
because of some strange odor attached to 
the queen. Usually the queen is released 
after a time if left quietly alone, but her 
wings may be more or less torn. If a queen, 
virgin or laying, is found balled by her own 
bees, the best thing is quietly to close the 
hive at once and not open it again for a few 
days. Your interference only made matters 
worse, for a queen ina ball is not often 
stung. Indeed I have some doubt whether 
she is ever stungif the bee-keeper does not 
interfere. As you played the smoke vigor- 
ously, the probability is that you blew smoke 
directly on the ball while holding the smoker 
close to the ball. I think of smoke blown 
upon a ball will always make the bees sting 
a queen, while if the smoker is held off ata 
distance and cool smoke blown upon them, it 
will make the bees release the queen. 

2. The result would probably be all the 
same whether the feeding were done quite 
close or 200 yards away. The extra distance 
would make no difference with the industry 
of the bees bees are forced to lie idle 
for some days, and then nectar appears 
again, they will be just as industrious as if 
they had kept at work right along. 


Packing Bees for Winter—Putting On Supers 


1. In packing my bees for winter I have no 
access to oats chaff. Will dried clippings of 
lawns doif well packed down? Would com- 
mon newspaper do? Would leaves do? 

2. What time do you pack the bees for 
winter? 

3. In putting on supers in the spring how 
do you do it? If each super contains 28 sec- 
tions, how many supers would you put on? 
and do you put them on allat once, or put 
them on as filled? I suppose the time to put 
them on is in fruit-bloom. Am [I right? 


4. [have Root's “AB C of Bee-Culture,”’ 
issued in 1879. Should | get a bee-book of 
more recent date? 

s. How do you keep the section-boxes 
white and clean. The sections I took out 
were all covered with propolis, and were a 
sorry looking sight. How can this be helped? 


NEW JERSEY. 


ANSWERS.—1. Either of the materials men- 
tioned will answer, if they are good and dry. 

2. November or late October. 

3. Except in rare cases nosurplus is stored 
from fruit-bloom, so it will do only harm to 
put on supers at that time, as it merely cools 
off the hive, thus hindering the rearing of 
brood. Only one super is put onat first, 
and a second one pus under it when the first 
is perhaps half fille 

1. Of couse the |: sheet is the best, but the 
ao principles are the same now as form- 
erry. 

5. In some supers the sections are pro- 
tected so that the bees cannot get at much 
a the wood to soil it, but the best that can 

be done they will be able to get at someof 
the wood, and the bees are sure to crowd 
glue into the cr i ks that must be made by 
covering up, for is their nature to crowd 
glue into any cri h ‘k not big enough for them 
tocrawl through, while a plane surface fully 
exposed will get very little glue. I prefer T- 
supers which le ave bottom and top of the 
sections entirely exposed, and then they are 
scraped with a steel cabinet scraper and 
sandpapered. 


Late-Reared Queens—Fall Nuclei 


1. lama beginner in the bee-business with 
3 colonies, and have good Italian stock, and 
Want to increase them next year. Which is 
the best timeto do it, in the spring or in 
August? I have a neighbor bee-keeper 
who has made a success at it. He starts his 
swarms inthe month of August, so that he 
will have laying queens in September. He 
claims queens reared in August, so that 
they will lay about Sept. 1, will rear hardier 
bees, and will stand the winter better than 
those reared in the spring, and are less apt 
toswarm. He has kept bees for 25 years, 
and followed this method of increasing for 
the last ro years. He also claims that a colt 
which comes in the fall of the year will not 


get as big as a colt which is born in the 
spring of the year. The fall colt, he claims, 
will be tougher, hardier, stand more work, 
live longer if not killed by accident, and is 
less liable to disease. You may think this is 
all silly talk. It is not. Heisareader of the 
American Bee Journal like myself, and he 
keeps over 200 colonies of bees, and if any 
man can get honey from bees, he knows how 
to do it. 

2. Would it make any difference in bees to 
start nuclei in the fall and winter them ina 
cellar? and would it make any difference 
about swarming? A SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWERs.—r. I don’t know about that colt 
business, but your friend is quite right that 
a later reared queen is superior to one 
reared much before swarming time. We 
may pretty safely refer to the bees them- 
selves to find out when /¢Aev do the most 
queen-rearing. Perhaps the largest number 
of queens is reared at swarming time, and 
many are reared from that time on till the 
close of harvest, for most of the superseding 
is done about the close of the harvest. So 
we may count it good prac tise to rear queens 
any time from swarming time up to the close 
of harvest. late-reared queen ought to 
hold out longer than one reared earlier, as 
she is younger. But it must be pememnbaaed 
also that the sooner a queenis reared the 
sooner we have the use of her. Whethera 
queen be reared early or late, she will lay 
just so many eggs in the course of her life- 
time. But a queen reared much before 
swarming time is generally not worth the 
powder to blow her up. 

2. You will not find it the easiest thing to 
winter nuclei, and will probably find no 
great advantage in it. 


Queen Killed—Sugar for Feeding Bees—Uniting 
Colonies—Laying Workers—Banat Bees 


I have one colony of bees that lost its 
queenis days ago. I found their queen on 
the ground dead immediately looked 
through the colony. No young queen was 
to be found. There was some sealed brood 
in the hive, but no queen-cells or sign of any. 
What killed the queen? Ought I try to give 
them another queen, or will they live 
through till spring, or should I wait till 
spring to give them another queen? 

2. I see that granulated sugar is recom- 
mended for feeding bees. Will they not live 
if fed on common brown sugar? If not, what 
is the difference? 

3. Ltold you of the colony that had been 
queenless so long. I have a very late swarm 
pe is short of stores and has a good queen. 

San lunite the two without danger to the 
pen If so, how? The one that has the 
queen isin a log hive. Should I set the log 
hive on top of the movable-frame hive, or 
how should I proceed? Please explain or 
give your plan. 

4. Wi yees have laying workers after 
losing their queen late in the fall? 

How about the Banat bees? 
know something about their 
ing quality, 


I want to 

honey-gather- 

gentleness, color, etc. 
KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERs.—I. Hard to tell what happened 
tothe queen. Sometimes a queen is acci- 
dentally killed whena hive is opened. It is 
barely possible that she died of old age aud 
that a young queen was present, even if you 
failed to find her. It will be be ‘tter for the 
colony to have a queen this fall than next 
spring. 

2. There is probably some caramel in 
brown sugar, and that is not good for bees. 

3. It will be a good thing to unite the two 
colonies. Either hive may be set over the 
other. Perhaps it will be better to put the 
weaker colony over the stronger. Put a 
sheet of newspaper between the two. They 
will gnaw away the paper and unite slowly, 
thus making them unite peaceably without 
endangering the queen. 

4. Not likely as brood-rearing ceases in 
the fall 

5s. | have had no experience 


with them, 
and they are not much known. 


Feeding Honey in Sections—Putting on Supers— 
Foundation Splints 


1. [have some honey 
which is not capped, and I would like to 
feed it tothe bees this fall if it is not too 


late, or else wait till spring. How can I feed 
it? 


in I-pound sections 


> 


2. When you put on supers for comb honey 
in spring, do you put on two, or waii till one 
so.and put one more on 


is filled or partly 


top, or put the empty super 
or partly filled super? 
more than two? 

3. In the October American Bee Jour 
you advise in question No. 2, page 340, us 
foundation splints. I have looked throug! 
the G. B. Lewis Co.'s catalog, but fail to fi 


nnd 


sr under the filled 
Would you put 





them. Where canI get them? and how ar 
they used. Iowa 
ANSWERS. The best way to get su 


sections emptied is to set them out in thy 
open where all the bees can get at them. [f 
there are a good many—something like a 
super for each colony that will be engaged 
upon them—the supers should be left al! 
open so that the bees can get at them freely 

If, however, only a small number of sections 
are thus exposed, the bees will tear the 
combs to pieces. So, if the number is com 

paratively small, the sections must be coy 
ered up, and an entrance allowed for only a 
bee or twoat atime. It is now tov late to 
get them emptied this fall, although there is 
a bare possibility that something might be 
done if there should come an unusual warm 
spell. If you keep the sections over winter 
there is every danger that the honey in then 
will be candied, and it is the general belief 
that the bees will not clean them out so 
clean but some of the granules will be left 
in, and that the granules will injuriously 
affect any honey that may be afterward 
stored in them. However, so good an au 
thority as G. M. Doolittle insists that if sec 
tions with a little honey in them that has 
been left over be given to the bees, they wil! 
clean them out properly before storing any 
more inthem. If youcan keep the sections 
through the winter in a rather warm place 
it may be that the honey in them will not 
granulate at all. 

2. [don't put on supers “in spring,”’ but 
wait till lsee the first clover bioom. Then 
only one super is given, and a second one is 
put under it when the first is about half 
filled. When the second is about half filled 
athirdis put under it, and as fast as the 
last super given is about half filled another 
empty one is put under it. s fast as any 
super has all of its sections commleted ex 
cept the corner ones, it is taken off. In a 
good season there will generally be 3 or 
supers ona hive before any are taken off 
and ina few cases as highas 7 supers may bs 
ona hiveat thesametime. This matter is 
very fully treated in the book * Forty Years 
Among the Bees.” 

3. I'm not sure that foundation splints are 
listed in any catalog as yet, although they 
probably will be in the forthcoming cata 
logs, as thousands of them have been sold 
during the past year. You can, however! 
probably get them from any dealer. Th: 
splints are boiled in wax, and then pressed 
vertically into the foundation. At least on 
supply manufacturing house sends out wit! 
the splints directions for using them, and 
the subject is very fully treated in “Fort 
Years Among the Bees 


A Beginner’s Bunch of Questions 


Which do you consider the most profit 
abie comb or extracted honey? 

How many colonies of bees could I ha: 
die on a to-acre fruit farm? I raise som 
_ kwheat and red raspberries, also aisike 
. How far will bees go for nectar? 


4: Do you consider alfalfa good for hone \ 
How many sections of honey willaco 

ony store in a good season? 

6. Please explain the Texas 
having comb honey in jars? 

7. What is a good preventive for moths? 

8. Should bees be stored away in cold 
weather. Give best method to store. 
o. What makes the best smoke for smok 
ers? Would you advise tobacco? 
10. What do you consider the 
for honey-production? 

1. Do you think it a good plan to unite 
—_ colonies into one? 

What do you think about shaking bees 

to ele them work better? 

13. What is the best re medy for bee-sting 
W hy do they affect some people more th 
others? My brother and myself were ta 
ing off honey today. He was stung thi 
times, and the places swelled scarcely 
all. I was stung twice, and broke out 
over in small bumps, and I seem to feel t 
poison goall through my veins. What wou 
you advise me to use? 


method of 


best Stat: 


NEW BEGINNER 
ANSWERsS.—I. [think comb honey is m: 
profitable for me; but don’t know for c 


tain, as I haven’t had enough experience 
late years with extracted honey to_ jud 
fairly. But what is most profitable for n 
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this locality does not decide what would 
best for me elsewhere. Also in this 
cality some other bee-keeper might find 
re profit in extracted honey. What is 
nost profitable for you can perhaps only be 
determined by yourself. 

If they have nothing but that 10 acres to 
vather from, perhaps 10 colonies, perhaps 
more. Depends upon the amount of buck 
wheat and alsike. Fruit-bloom comes early 

id is valuable for building up, but worth 
little for a crop, because colonies at that 
time are too weak to store surplus. 


I don't know. At least 1 miles, likely 2 
iles, and possibly s, under stress. 
Very valuable west of the Mississippi 
obably worth little or nothing in your re 
gion, 

5. That varies greatly. Ionce got 300 sec- 
tions from one colony, but the season and 
the colony were exceptional. If you average 

in a good season you're not doingso poorly. 


I suppose you refer to the bulk comb 
honey produced in Texas. Get honey filled 
in frames, cut out the comb, pack it in jars 
or cans, and fill up the interstices with ex- 
tre acted honey. 

Nothing so good as a strong colony, al- 
Rot Italians will keep moths at bay even 
whe . quite weak. 

8. In the South they are better left out- 
doors, in the North put in the cellar, al- 
though some prefer to leave them out in the 
North. 

There is not much difference in results: 
use whatever is handiest, only don't use 
tobacco. 

Hard to tell. New York, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, California, ‘Texas are all 
gor te and perhaps some others just as good. 

Depends upon circumstances. Good 
late in the year; might be bad policy in 
spring. 

12. Some good men believe in it, but I have 
my doubts. 

Perhaps there is no better remedy than 
mud, promptly applied. Bee-keepers as a 
rule take little stock in any remedy. Get 
the sting out as quickly as possible by scrap 
ing it out with the finger-nail, and get busy 
at ‘something else so as not to think about it 
If you try to pull out the sting with thumb 
and finger, you squeeze more poison into the 
wound, for the poison-sac is generally left 
with the sting. I don’t know why the effect 
is different on different people. Some may 
be more sensitive in general than others. 
\fter you have been stung more, the effect 
will grow less. 


lialianizing Black Bees 


I have been keeping bees only about 2 
years, and as | am not very well experienced 
along this line of business, I will have to call 
upon you for a little more information. | 
have 2 colonies of full-blooded Italians, and 
21 colonies of black bees, and, with my short 
acquaintance 7 Italians, I find that they 
are far ahead of black bees. I received the 
2yellow queens the first of June, 1900, and 
intredinoed them in 2of the weakest colonies 
that | had, because I could find the black 
queens more easily where there were fewer 
bees. They began to build up at once and 
stored more surplus thanany of the black 
bees, and up to Oct. 10 they were clustering 
out, while not a black bee was clustering 
out. My black bees are also hard to keep 
strong. A lotof the black queens were lost 
in mating this fall. They were slow about 
laying, and, in fact, they are hard bees to 
get up to where they should be to gather 
surplus honey. There has never been a bee 
keeper in this part of the State that has ever 
been able to make it pay, but I think this is 
due to their not knowing how to handle bees 
in an up-to-date way, and also due to having 
the wrong kind of bees. We have plenty of 
white clover here blooming 2 months, and 
also plenty of asters and goldenrod, and | 
think the failure of bee-keeping here lies in 
the fault of the management and the kind of 
bees, don't you? Now, I want to get rid of 
my black bees by introducing Italian queens 
just as early next spring as possible. How 
early can I introduce them with safety? 

How soon in the spring are queen-breed 
ers ready for mailing tested queens? 

3. [am going to try rearing a few queens 
next season to supersede all that are not 
good, and as there are plenty of black bees 
all around me, how can I get my queens 
mé — with my yellow drones? 


If Ican get the nuclei containing the 
ounannn I want mated, together with 2 or 3 
colonies of yellow drones, say for instance 

mile from where there is an apiary of 
black bees, would all my queens mate with 


my yellow drones as they left the nuclei, o1 





ore Poultry Secrets Disclosed ! 





We now offer to all poultry-raisers, men and women 
the ninth edition of “ Poultry Secrets,” containing more of 
the essential knowledge and secret methods of the most suc- 
cessful poultrymen of America. Asa rule these secrets have 
been guarded with extreme care, for it is upon them that 
the great successes have been built. They have cost years 
of labor and thousands of dollars. They will cost YOU only 
a trifle and a few minutes to write us. Do not hesitate; no 
confidence has been violated; every secret has been 


Obtained in an Honorable Way 


1) by outright purchase: (2) by free permission given our poultry ed 
itor, Michael K. Boyer; °3) by collecting old, valuable. but little 
known methods; (4) from Mr. Boyer’s own 30 years’ experience. A 
large amount of new material, never before published, has been ad 
ded to this new (oth) edition; no poultry owner should attempt to 
care for his stock without knowing these secret methods and dis 











coveries. 


Dr. Woods’ Egg Food Secret. 


Dr. P. T. Woods authorizes the publication of 
his system for producing large quantities of 
sterile eggs for market. Every poultryman who 
raises eggs for market must know Dr. Woods’ 
method to be up to the times, and every huuse- 
holder who supplies only his or her own table 
will appreciate an increased quantity of the 
highest quality eggs for table use. 


Secret of Fertile Eggs. 


Boyer'’s secret of securing fertile eggs by al- 
ternating males we believe is worth $100 to any 
big producer of eggs for hatching, either for his 
own incubators or selling to others for fancy 
stock. It is something new, and the diagram- 
matic illustration furnished by Mr. Boyer 
makes the matter so plain that the novice can 
easily understand it. This system is already 
practiced or about to be introduced in many of 
the largest plants in the country. 





Here are a Few More of 
the Secrets. 


Secret of the Philo System. 

Woods’ Secret of Laying Food. 

Proctor’s Salt Secret. 

Mendel’s Chart of Heredity. 

Truslow’s Secret of High Duck Prices 

Gowell’s Fattening Secret. 

Brackenbury’s Secret of Scalded Oats. 

Woods’ Sccret of Saving Weak Incu 
bator Chicks. 

Secret of Telling Age of Poultry. 

Drevenstedt’s Secret of Conditioning 
Fowls for Exhibiting 

Secret of the Hogan and Palmer Sys- 

Curtiss’ Pullet Secret. tem. 

Prof. Crane’s Secret of Storing Eggs. 

Zimmer’s Secret of Securing Foster 
Mothers. 

Judge Brown’s Secret of Preserving 
Eggs. 

Gray’s Secret of Fattening Broilers. 

Marshall’s Training Show Birds 

Davis’ Secret of Raising Every Chick. 


For many poultry raisers every cockerel 
hatched takes the place of a profitable pullet 
and is accordingly unwelcome. W. R. Curtiss, 
head of the great Niagara Farm of 100,000 fowls. 
tells how by his method it is possible to control 
and increase the proportion of pullets in every 
hatch. This is of enormous significance. 


The Secret of Feed at 15c a Bushel 


An enterprising poultryman has been adver ? rell’ » see xy Foo 
tising this secret for $5.00 and pledging those sorwell’s Method of I eeling Eggs. 
who buy it not to disclose it toany one else; it Greiner’s Corn Feeding Secrets. 
has. however, long been known to a few poul Irof. Rice’s F:; »n Secre 
trymen, Mr. Boyer among them, and the method Prof. Rice’s Fat Hen Secret. 
is fully explained in * Poultry Secrets. 











So-Called Systems Explained. Selecting the Laying Hens. 


A number of “systems”’ and secret recipes Since the production of eggs is the very basis 
have heen and still are sold at high prices of the poultry industry, the ability to tell the 
Some are good, but not new; some are new, but laying hens in the flock quickly. without the 


of little value. Some are worth the money paid 
for them. 


aid of trap-nests, will put dollars in your pock 
Poultry Secrets’ give the facts et. Do not keep on feeding the robber hens 


It would be absurd to expect every bit of this information to be unknown to every one; we 
make no such claim. But we believe that the beginner with a few hens, the farmer with his small 
flock, or the poultryman with his thousands will all find knowledge in this book which is absolutely 


new to them, and worth many times its cost. We risk our reputation on this. 


We Will Pay $10.00 for Any Secret Not in the Book 


is practical andwaluable. If it is something both good and new, a check for Ten Dollars 


will be sent at once. 


provided it 
In submitting secrets address all communications to 


POULTRY DEPARTMENT OF FARM JOURNAL. 


FARM JOURNAL has for thirty years made a specialty of poultry: this department is ably edi 
ted and more valuable than many specialized poultry papers. This is only one section. however 


fa remarkable magazine—a monthly with 600,000 subscribers—circulating throughout America 
and in every civilized land. NOT a dreary. technical farm paper, badly printed on cheap paper, fu 


of medical and trashy advertisements, but a magazine for the home—town, village. or country: we 





printed and lustrated, clean. clever, quaint, and always cheerful; intensely practical; equally at 
home on a thousand-acre farm or ina suburban back garden: in cottage or mansion. East or West 
and in a dozen ways UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER 


lever saw 


“Poultry Secrets” 2°o. FARM YOURNAL $1.00 
FARM JOURNAL, 1093 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


t2@” Our Splendid New Almanac for 1910 FREE 


you accept this offer within 
10 days and $ 


ask for it. “Seg 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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wouldthey be as liable to meet the black 
drones? 

5. [can sell all the surplus honey that my 
bees produce, to my neighbors, and they 
would just as soon have chunk comb honey 
as to have it in sections, so wouldn't it pay 
me to — e shallow frames in my supers in- 
wens of sections? 

6. If [should use shallow frames instead 
of sections, would there be any way of keep- 
ing the queen from laying in them without 
using queen-excluders over the brood-cham- 
ber? 

Are queen-excluders under supers any 
disadvant: age to bees storing in supers? 

8. Early next spring, before swarming time, 
if lcatch a warm day when bees are flying, 

can I open the hives and take out the black 


queens and put in the yellow ones with 
safety? 

9. | want if possible to get the yellow 
queens introduced before there is any 


drone-brood started by black queens. How 
soon would I have to Italianize next spring 
to do this? KENTUCKY. 


ANSWERS.—I. With good bees, a good bee- 
book and bee-paper, I see no reason why an 
intelligent bee-keeper ought not to make 
bee-keeping profitable 

Introduction will be 
get to gathering busily, 
may be. 

2. Inthe South I think they can ship in 
March tested queens of the previous year. 


3. Doubtful if you can entirely succeed at 
it. ‘The best you can do is to take your 
chances of having at least a few purely fer- 
tilized. To be sure, you can cut out all 
drone-comb in the hives oa the black colo- 
nies, and allow a liberal amount for the Ital- 
ians, but there are the black bees all around 
you in your neighbors’ hives. Some claim to 
have succeeded by putting the hive with the 
virgin queen in the cellar, also the hive with 
Italian drones, taking them out after drones 
have ceased flying for the day, and then feed- 
ing them so as to induce flight. 

4. Opinions differ. Some think a drone 
and a queen may meet even when they live 
4 miles or farther apart; others think that if 
drones are plenty within half a mile the 
queen is not likely to meet a drone from 
farther away. 

5. Certainly. 

6. I don’t know of any way. 

7. It is hardly likely that the 
amounts to much. 

It wouldn't be so safe as to wait till the 
bees are busy gathering 
Drone-brood is likely 


safer after the bees 
whatever time that 


hindrance 


to be started as 


soon as the bees are gathering, say for Io 
days or so in succession. 





Honey Crop a Failure 


We have 200 colonies in 8-frame hives. But 
the honey crop this year was a failure. Our 
bees have plenty of honey to winter on. 

Prairie, Miss., Oct. 2 LEE LANTZ 





Light Honey Crop 


The honey crop has been light, with some 
honey-de y Bees are in good shape for 
winter. ‘lover looks promising for next 
year E. L. HALL. 

St. Joseph, Mich., Oct. 15. 





Poorest Honey Season in Years 


This has been the 


poorest year we have 
ever had here 


No good honey, anda very 


little, such as itis. Bees were very ugly ail 
summer They have not enough stores for 
winter. I could not open the hives to feed 


without getting into trouble at once. 
Plum City, Wis., Oct. 22 F. C. SMITH. 





Satisfied With His Bees 


I have had pretty good success this year, 
and like to work with bees very much. I 
wintered my only colony through safely, 
and last spring bought 2 more, so that made 
me 3 colonies to start with. One of these 


swarmed twice and the other two once each, 
but my very first swarm got away. shook 
them ona sheet in front of the hive, but I 
couldn't get them to goin, so when the next 
one came out_I shook them into an empty 
hive-body and puta sheet of zinc over them 
to keep them in. I then set the hive to re- 


ceive them over the zinc, and, of course, 
the bees went up in all right. I left the 
empty body under for 48 hours and then 


took it out and set the one with the frames 
in on the bottom-board. The empty body 
gives the new swarm lots of fresh air, and 
they are not apt to abscond. I saved my 
other 3 swarms all right this way. Two of 
them stored 32 pounds of honey each, and 
one of the old ones swarmed once and filled 
60 sections of honey. Now I think that is 
pretty good. All together, I had about 12 
pounds of honey. I like to work with bees 
very much. I now have 6 colonies. 

R. R. VicToR TIPPETT 


Quays, Ont., Oct. I1. 





Light Honey Crop 


My honey crop is light this year, 3500 
pounds, mostly in sections, but it is of ex- 
cellent quality and flavor. All the bee- 
keepers in this part of the country thatI 
have heard of did not do nearly so well 

[ERMAN L. GLOEGE. 

Monroe, Wis., Oct. 16. 





Fair Honey Season 


The season here in the Shenandoah Valley 
was fair, but much honey-dew. My crop was 
2 tons of comb honey from 64 colonies, 
spring count, with or colonies Sept. 1. 

There was very little fall flow from aster, 
which generally gives us plenty of winter 
stores; but we are too dry this time. 

Winchester, Va., Oct. 11. Jno. L. Cok. 





A Hard Year for Bees 


This has beena very poor year for the bee- 
keeper. I got only about 300 pounds of honey 
from 36 colonies, and had only 2swarms. It 
was too wet in the spring and too dry in the 
fall. I think the bees have enough in the 
hives to winter well, so we will hope for 
better times next year 

LUDWIG BRENDLE. 

Linville, Ark., Oct. 1s. 





A Discouraging Bee-Season 


Ihave packed my bees for the winter. I 
got scarcely any honey at all. They did no 
good on the goldenrod. The wax-moth has 
destroyed a great many bees here this year. 
I have thrown away 6 colonies myself, and 


my neighbors have thrown away a lot. My 

bees have to be fed, as they _ e very little 

to live on, I think. B. PERRY. 
Greenfield, Tenn., Oct. 18. 





Successful Honey Season 


Ihave had a very successful year. From 
36 colonies, spring count, 1 have taken 4500 
pounds of extracted honey, and increased to 
66 colonies. 

I want to tell how IL appreciate the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, as I consider the success 
with my bees is from what I have learned 
from reading the different writings in it. 

EDWARD T. KNOLL. 

Clarksburg, Ont., Oct. 11. 





Marketing Honey, Etc. 


Last year. with a heavy crop of excellent 
honey all through the middle States, some 
yee-keepers were induced to sell their fine 
extracted honey to dealers for a net price 
of 5 cents or less per pound. I advised 
against this, and said that I would hold what 
} could not sell for’ cents or dump it. I dic 
hold some of it, and now witha short crop 
in the same territory, I cannot fill my orders 
at my price of $s per can of 5 gallons of this 
same honey. What do you think now, those 
of you whe let your honey go last year for 
about 5 cents? 

Bee-keepers must have confidence in their 
business, and not get scared and sell out to 
the sharks as soon as they geta good crop. 
Remember, a shortage will come, and your 
honey will be in demand. Besides, if you 
hold your honey for a fair figure, those who 
want honey will buy it at the price. It is the 








cheapest commodity that is turned off th: 
farm today. 

I would like to give notice through the 
American Bee Journal that we have sold 
our bee-keeper’s home and apiary at Mon 
roe, Wis., to a friend and well-known bee- 
keeper, Mr. H. H. Moe, of Woodford, Wis 
Both Mr. Moe and his wife are graduates 
of the Wisconsin University, class of 18 
Mr. Moe has had a nice apiary on his farm 
near Woodford for many years, and is an 


Book Notices 


By LEWIS EDWIN YORK, 


Supt. Public Schools, = 
MARTINS FERRY, Belmont Co., OHIO. 
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Raymond Mac- 
by Katharine 
Indianapolis: The 
Company. Cloth. 149 pp 


Why the Chimes Rang 
donate Alden. eer are | 
Hayward Greenland. 
Bobbs-Merrill 
Price, 1.25 
This book is one of real merit, appealing 
to boys and girls from lo to 15 years of age 
The stories are told most charmingly. and 
the moral lessons are not too deeply covered 
up. The first of the 11 stories gives its name 
to the book. This is an ideal Christmas gift. 


The Happy Heart Family—By Virginia 
Geroae. Beaiy illustrated in colors. New 

York Duffield & Half cloth 
84x10). Price, $1.25. 

Here is a really artistic little treasure of a 
book for children of the kindergarten and 
primary school age. It appeals directly to 
the finest tastes through the eye, the pictures 
being exceptionally clever and full of mean- 
ing. 


Hide and Seek in Forest-Land—By Robert 
W. Chambers. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

In this book there are 17 chapters begin 
ning with “The Voice of the Woods,” and 
dealing with many forms of animal life. The 
narratives are told with exquisite touches 
of vivacity, pathos and human interest 
Boys and girls in grammer.school will be 
more than pleased with the book; they will 
be deeply interested in the life that it por 
trays. 


Company. 


‘“‘Boy Wanted ’’—By Nixon Waterman 
Illustrated. Chicago: Forbes & Company 
Decorated, full cloth. (6x8%.) 134 pp. Price 


$1.25. 

This is surely a “book of cheerful coun 
sel” that will beread from beginning to end 
with interest. Delightful short poems are 
interspersed throughout the 10 chapters of 
inspiring and ep counsel. Every boy 
old enough to read ° Che American Boy” ot 

‘The Youth's Companion” will greatly 
profit by the reading of this attractive work 


Stories of Brave eH Retold from St 


Nicholas.) Edited by Carter. New 
York: The Century pe Bi Price, 65 
cents. 


This book of nearly 200 pages contains a 
fine collection of the best stories of dogs 
that have shown unusual intelligence, dis 
crimination and attachment to their  ~ 
ters. It is the “ brave, devoted side of dog 
life’ that is found here. Any boy or man 
who loves dogs will find in this book many 
hours of real satisfaction, and those who 
know little of dog heroism will be truly 
awakened to the facts relating to man’s 
closest animal companion. 


Wonderful Little Lives—By Julia Augusta 
Schwartz. Illustrated by Clara Atwood 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. Cloth 
251 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This book of to chapters on animal life 
teils the stories of the grasshopper, the 
earthworm, the mosquito, the fly, the bee 
the toad, etc. The style of the book is clear 
andaltogether satisfactory; the subject mat 
ter wholesome and worth while. 


Any of the above books may be 
ordered through the American Bee 
Journal, 146 W. Superior St., Chicago, 
Ill. Send us 60 cents in addition to 
the price of any book as given, and we 
will credit your subscription to the 


American Bee Journal for one year 
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enthusiastic and painstaking bee-keeper. 

His purpose is to enlarge the Monroe api- 
iry and make it his home apiary. ‘This api- 
ry dates back over 35 years, and was pur- 

( s=hased by me from the late Al Wolcott, who 

id occupied the field for 25 years. 

My purpose is to enlarge my apiaries at 
Bridgeport, Wis., unless I make up my mind 
to go West. If i should do the latter. my 
objective point would be southeastern New 
\lexico, among the alfalfa fields and apple 
wehards. HARRY LATHROP 

Bridgeport, Wis., Oct. 14. 





Bait-Sections in Super Center 


I agree with the contention that the place 
for bait-sections is in the center of the su- 

per. Lhavetried them both in the corners 
and in the center, and will never put any 
more baits in the corners. 

Bees naturally commence work in the 
center of the supers, and as supers contain- 
ing baits are generally put on at the season 
when there are more or less cold days and 
nights, the heat of the super should be kept 
where it naturally belongs. 

Baits in corners divide the working force 
too much. 

My practise is not to wait for the bees to 
fill the outside sections, but to remove the 
super whenthe central sections are finished, 
ind take out all the finished ones and fill up 
the super with other unfinished sections, 
and put on some hive as “go-backs 

Leon, Iowa. EDWIN BEVINS 








Colorado State Convention 


The annual meeting of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Dec.7 and 8, roo00, in the 
Senate Chamber of ‘the State ¢ Sapitol, Den- 
ver, Colo. N. L. HENTHORNE, Se 
Platteville, Colo. 





Northern Michigan Convention 


The Northern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ As 
sociation will hold its next National conven- 
tion at Mancelona, Mich., Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 1 and 2, 1900. All interested 
in bee-culture and its advancement should 
attend. We will havea good and profitable 
meeting. Try to be there. 

IRA D. BARTLETT, Sec., E. Jordan, Mich 
TOWNSEND, Pres., a Mich 





Illinois State Convention 


The roth annual convention of the paipels 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in Room 17, of the State House, at Springfield, 
lll., Nov. 18 and 10, 19000. The headquarters 
will be at the Normandie Hotel, at a rate of 
$1.25 a day—the only hotel inthe city that has 
no bar. On account of the I. O. O. F. meet- 
ing the same week, most of the railroads in 
this State will give a fare and a half for the 
round trip. Ask your railroad agent the 
week before what his instructions are, and 
by that time he will know. 

Because of the death of Pres. J. Q. Smith, 
our first vice-president, A. L. Kildow, will 
preside. 

Dr. G. Bohrer, of Lyons, Kans., C. P. Da- 
dant, of Hamilton, lil., George W. York, 
I -ditor of the ame rican Bee Journal, and we 
hope also Dr. C. Miller, of Marengo, IIL., 
will be present mak on the program. As out 
membership is the largest in the history of 
the Association, we can reasonably expect 
a good meeting—bec cause we have no other 
kind. It is quite important that all bee- 
keepers have a vote for President and for 
foul brood inspector, which we recommend 
to be filled by two persons instead of one as 
heretofore. When our late President, J. Q 
Smith, was appointed inspector in the first 
place, we looked all around before we found 
one who would consent. ‘T his difticuity will 
not happen now. We feel that the welfare 
of our Association hangs largely on the 
question of who fills the offices of President 
and foul brood inspector, next to and equal 
with the Executive Committee 

Come and help make this annual c cave n 
tion a good one. JAs. A. STONE, S 

Route 4, Springfield, Ill. 





Chicago-Northwestern Convention Dec. 1 


As announced in the October American 
Bee Journal, the next meeting of the Chi- 
cago-Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held Wednesday and Thursday, 
Dec. 1 and 2, 1909, at the Briggs House, Chi- 














cago, northeast corner of Fifth Ave. and 
Randolph St. Judging from the letters the 
President and Secretary have received from 
leading bee-keepers all over the country, 
this is going to be the largest and best con 
vention held in America this year. ‘The in- 
dications are that there will be more leading 
bee- keepers present than_there were at the 
National C paveation at Sioux City in Sep- 
tember. The Chicago-Northwestern meet 
ing comes at a o— when bee-keepers can 
more easily get away from home fora few 
days. 

Among those who have written that they 
expect to be present,or will bere presente d 
by papers, are the following: Dr. C. C. Mil 
ler, Miss Emma Wilson, C. P. Dadant, F 
Wilcox, Geo. E. Hilton, Morley Pettit. R. A 
Morgan, W. Z. Hutchinson, J, J. Wilder, 
Ernest R. Root, N. E. France, M. E. Darby, 
Mrs. H. K. Beard, etc. It is expected that 
there will be, in addition to the usual very 
helpful question-box discussions, many short 
papers on subjects that are of deep interest 
to bee-keepers. This will help to start dis 
cussions that are bound to draw out much 
information that will be invaluable to those 
who are present. We hope it may prove to 
ea regular bet keepers rally. There are 
a great many bee-keepers who like to visit 
Chicago at least once a year, and thisisa 
good time for them to come 

Don't forget the time and place of meeting 

Dec. 1 and 2, at the Briggs House, Chicago 
The first session will begin at 10:30 a.m., 
Wednesday, Dec. 1. Come and help make it 
a large and profitable convention of bee 
keepers 





An Orphanage Appeal for Help.— The Edi- 
tor of the American Bee Journal is the sec 
retary of the board of trustees of an or phan- 
age or children’s home located at Lake Bluff, 
Ill., 30 miles north of Chicago. He has won- 
dered if there were not quite a number of 
the benevolently inclined among the readers 
of the American Bee Journal who would like 
tosend to that orphanage something either to 
eat or to wear, or even money, for the 135 
children cared for there. They are all the 
way in size and age from infants to 12 years 
The way todo is to ship by freight, a/ways 
prepaying the charges. Perhaps we might 
Suggest vegetables, extracted honey, oats 
and corn (they have a horse), clothing (new, 
or good second-hand), etc. Any mother will 
know just what boys and girls 12 years or 
under will need to wear or toeat. It is the 
most economically managed institution of 
the kind that we know anything about. 
Many of the children there are for adoption. 
If you feel that you can, or would like to help 
such a worthy cause, send what you can 
spare from your abundance to Lucy J. Jud 
son, Supt., Lake Bluff Orphanage, Lake 
Bluff, Ill., and please don't forget to prepay 
charges on what youship. Also put your name 
and address on each package, and, if you 
like, write a letter to accompany it, either 
in the package or by mail. If you desire 
more particulars, write the superintendent 





250 Good Stories.—The Youth's Com 
panion abounds in stirring stories of adven 
ture and heroism. One may describe an 
escape from accidental peril, another a 
strange encounter with wild creatures—man 
or beast. 

Many of these stories are true as to facts 
and only disguise as to names and places. A 
score or more of such stories will be pub- 
lished during toro in addition to nearly 200 
others 250 good stories in all, and no two 
alike. Andthis is not counting the serial 
stories, which it is believed will be consid 
ered by old Companion readers as the best 
The Companion has ever published. 


Every new subscriber will find it of spe 
cial advantage to se nd at once the $1.75 for 
the new 1910 Volume. Not galy does he get 
the be rent sno “Venetian” Calendar for 1010 
lithographed in thirteen colors and gold, but 
all the issues of The Companion for the re 
maining weeks of rooo, from the time the sub- 
scription is received. 


THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION, 
Companion Building Boston, MASS 


New Subscriptions Received at the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 


H 8 cts. each. Eggs for hatch 

Baby Chicks ing, $4 per roo. All kinds poul 

try at lowest prices. Guarantee safe arrival 
anywhere. Write for price-list toAbt 
ULVER POULTRY FARM 1015 Reed, BENSON, NEBR. 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Our Clubbing List. 


We have arranged with some of the 
best magazines and other publications 
to offer them in connection with a 
nase subscription to the American 

Bee Journal. If there are any others 
that you would like to subscribe for, be 
sure to let us know what they are, and 
we will quote you price. Our list so 
far as made up is as follows, the prices 
applying only to the United States, out- 
side of Chicago: 

American Bee Journal one year (75 cts.) Both 

Ww ith American Agric ulturist...$1.00 $1.50 





Bee-Keepers Review new) 1.00 1.60 
American Poultry World. 50 1.15 
American Sheep Breeder. 1.00 1.60 
Breeders’ Gazette. ie ee 2.20 
Canadian Bee Journal. 1.00 1.6 
Cpatury Magazine.......... 4.00 4.50 
Circle Magazine, The...... 1.50 2.00 
Commoner, The Rey, 1.50 
Country Life in America.. 4.00 4.50 
EPRROROOE. “EMO. .00cossccss 1.00 1.60 
Designer, The. 50 1.15 
Dressmaking at Home 1.00 1.60 
“Etude, The (musical)....... 1.50 2.00 
Everyday Housekeeping 50 1.15 
Everybody's Magazine 1.50 2.00 
Garden Magazine. ; . 1.00 1.60 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 1.00 1.50 
Good Housekeeping 1.0 1.50 
Guide to Nature. The 1.00 1.60 
Harper's Weekly........... 4.00 4.50 
House Beautiful, The...... 2.50 3.00 
Housekeeper, The 75 1.25 
Human Life..... aT 1.50 
Ladies’ Home Journal 1.50 2.00 
Little Folks..... ; . 1.00 1.60 
Market Growers’ Journal. I.00 1.50 
McCall's Magazine....... 50 1.15 
McClure’s Magazine 5 2.c0 
Modern Priscilla iw 1.35 
Mothers’ Magazine . .50 1.15 
Munsey’s Magazine vere Sf 1.60 
Nat'l Stockman & Farmer. 1.00 1.6! 
New Idea Woman's Maga 
PIMA, 600s 50 1.15 
Ohio Farmer. 75 1.35 
Outing 3.00 3.50 
Popular Science Monthly. 3.00 50 
Recreation. 3.00 3.50 
Review of Reviews. 3.00 3.50 
Scrap-Book ......... 1.00 1.60 
Scribner's Magazine. 3.00 3.50 
TE. MACE, co accdccescsce 3.00 3.50 
Suburban Life.......... 3.00 3.50 
Success Magazine.... 1.00 1.60 
Sunday-School Times 1.00 1.60 
Wallace's Farmer...... 1.00 1. 6e 
Woman Beautiful, The. 1.00 I 50 
wom a s Home Compan 
7 1.50 2.0 
World's Work. Ae ia 3.0 3.50 
World Today, The....... 1.50 2.00 
Youth's Companion (new . 1.75 2.25 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


146 W. Superior St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 








Langstroth Book “Special” 

We have about 30 copies left of the 
book, “Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee,” of the edition just preceding the 
last. It is practically equal to the 
latest edition, and we will mail them so 
long as they last, for 90 cents a copy. 
(The regular price is $1.20.) Or, we 
will send one of the wend 9)-cent 
copies with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.50. Surely this 
is a bargain. Remember, we have only 
about 30 copies left, so if you want one 
of them you will need to get your or- 
der in quickly. Send to the office of 
the American Bee Journal, 146 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BUY BOOKS * Factory 
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Here—right now-—is an opportunity, for the first 





eon to buy books oe ee the biggest ; TI , Ti 
ook factory in the world. A chance for you raat sr N eam a ay 
to secure, delivered to your station, transportation iN W AMI V EW / (EV! AMERK 1 AMI RICAN NEW A\ 


charges paid, the best books, at the bare paper ENCYCLO! DK 


YC} OPE! ENeVC] OPED ENCYC! OPE ENCYCLOPED 
and ink cost, plus our ONE SMALL PROFIT. = CYCLOPED NCYCLOPEDE . 








A saving to you of over 50c on every dollar. DICTIONAR Tl R DICTIONARY DIC TIONARY DICTI: AR) 
AS ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS SS, : ~ - = 
turning out more than 14,000 complete Wor ue : : = ; i 
The books every day, our line is composed 
of the teow may Authors. Edu- THESE BOOKS PRODUCED AT A COST OF 
cational works ictionaries and ° 
Mask Encyclopedias) Histories, Philos- OVER $750,000.00. 











ophy, Science, Fiction, Ro- ee ‘ 
manctes, Standard Authors (Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Poe, etc.), Religious and Art Works, Oratory, 
French and English Classics, Natural History, Cook Books, etc., all contained in our new Catalog—at 
factory prices—sent free on request. 
And to prove to you that we mean exactly what we say, that we CAN and DO sell books 
at factory prices, we list you herea @ 


Special Direct From Factory Summer Offer, 


We will send you, charges paid, for your examination and approval, this magnificent 
$42.00 five volume New American Encyclopedic Dictionary (see cut) revised to 1909, contain- 
ing 5000 full pages set in large clear type, each page 11 % X 9%, plainly defining in easy-to- 
understand English 250,000 words, treating thoroughly in an encyclopedic manner 50,000 
subjects, elegantly illustrated throughout. In short, a set of books you would feel 
proud to own, because they are the best, most authentic and up-to-date work of their 
kind. This set, bound in heavy Buckram, in five handy, durable volumes, sent to 
you, transportation charges paid, for a 10-day free examination for only $16.50. VOL. V 
And for extra good measure we will give you absolutely FREE, with our com- 5 
pliments, one $5.00 MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD, or a total of $47.00 Rte is 
for $16.50. Of course you have a dictionary now, but you ought to havea SPEEDER - Z 
better one, and you will never find anything to equal this. &, 
Send no money. Take no risk. Simply ask to see the books. —— 
Keep them right in your own library for 10 whole days, then decide 
yourself whether you want the books or not. If youdon’t want them 
we will take them away at no expense to you. If you like the books, 
send us 50 cents, and $2.00 each month for eight months. Send 
your order today, or better, RIGHT NOW. The coupon will do. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 










Quality. 





COUPON 





The Werner Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:— 





























Send me, express prepaid, your 
5 vol. Encyclopedic Dictionary (Buck- 
ram Binding) at your direct from fac- 
tory price of $16.50. Also send FREF the 
$5.00 Modern Atlas. I'll examine the books 
10 days. Then if I like them I'll send you 
$ .50 and $2.00 each month for eight months. If 
I don’t like them I'll notify you promptly. 
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$400,000,000 WORTH OF EGGS!!! 


Mr. Poultryman:—Uncle Sam says the annual Egg crop is worth $400,000,000! And that the value of Poultry and 
Eggs produced this year will exceed $700,000,000!! Did you get your share of this money? If not, why not? 


Milo M. Hastings, until recently the Commercial Poultry Expert for the United States Government, has written 
r 7 a Poultry Book: ‘The Dollar Hen.” This book is a complete, thorough and concise work of 222 pages, containing over 106,000 








words, also several charts, maps, etc. The purpose of this book is to tell the reader :— 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY RAISING POULTRY 


and NOT HOW TO LOSE IT 


“The Dollar Hen” is not a “boom” poultry book. It tells as much about what not to do as what todo. It thoroughly 
discusses every phase of the poultry business, and tells how money can be made or may be lost. It gives a full account of all 
methods and systems of poultry raising as taught by private individuals. Mr, Hastings does not advocate complicated and 
expensive methods; in fact, he found such to be universal money losers. 


As a Government Expenses Cut in Half! 
mel aes Why spend several dollars per hen for housing when Mr. 
Expert Hastings teaches you the construction of a system of housing 
As a Government Expert that has been eminently successful and costs only thirty cents 
Mr. Hastings investigated per hen? 
all the various private sys- Why pay high prices for theoretically ‘‘balanced rations” 
tems, patent feeds, and so when a practical food chemist who has personally investi- 
called poultry secrets. He gated the work ofa score of experiment stations has found 
visited the great successful the most profitable poultry rations to be as simple as the corn 
poultry farming districts of and alfalfa diet of a Kansas steer? 
Petaluma, Little Comton, Why invest money in patent “systems,” patent feeds, 
Watertown, the South Shore pe. remedies, etc., of little or no value, or capable of only 
and other regions — some ocal application, when a Government Expert who has inves- 
MILO M. HASTINGS wholly unknown to the poul- tigated the industry thoughout the United States and Canada 
try press,—and gathered from all these sources the best has proven the worth or worthlessness of these things and tells 
ideas and most profitable practices, you how to apply this knowledge to your particular circum- 
From his long practical experience on farm, poultry plant stances and climate? . : , . 
with State Experiment Station work and Federal service, anc Why waste money and time experimenting with econ 
with his unprecedented opportunity to get at the actual facts whenforavery small sum you can buy a complete guide to prof- 
of the poultry industry, Mr. Hastings has laid out a typical itable poultry production? Why not make money at some one 
money making poultry plant, called 


else’s expense? The Dollar Hen tells » ou 
how in plain, simple language, and proves 
THE DOLLAR HEN FARM Grergetutemanhmade. Hamemberyouere 
and has described the various necessary adaptations for getting facts and figures that cost the U.S, 
different localities and conditions, Government thousands of dollars. 
THE DOLLAR HEN TELLS ABOUT: oe ee Poultry Press Endorses 
The Hen’s Ancestors, The Causes of Poultry Diseases, the Dollar Hen 
Chinese Poultry Culture, Grading, Packing and Storage ‘ . ° is se 
The Public Hatcheries of of Poultry Products, z There are no exaggermted gubcteb-quick schemes Clecnseed. It i 



































be mien plain common-sense from cover to cover and is well worth reading by 
Re Fey >. oe Ss Methods of the any one that wants to learn the facts about the poultry business: 
ecen iscoveries in Incu- ig Packers, Inland Poultry Journal. A 






bation Cooperative Egg Marketing It is th 
tg : 7 s the best book forthe beginner that haslately appeared because 
and Over a Hundred Other Subjects of Vital Interest to 4¢ deals in straight facts without theorizing. Whet ome has béen 
3 Every Poultryman. worked out in the poultry yard. Miller Purvis, Editor of Poultry. 
The Dollar Hen brings out some ideas that are novel and valuable to all poultrymen: American Poultry Advocate, 


_ THE DOLLAR HEN is a real book, substantially bound—not a paper-bound pamphlet of “System,” 
“‘Secrets,’”’ or ‘‘Methods,”’ but a book worth several dollars of any poultryman’s money. THE DOLLAR 
HEN has a vast fund of real, practical information that can not be elsewhere secured. And think of it! 
You can have this authoritative and complete guide to profitable poultry production, postpaid, for only 
$1.00. And if you'll order now, mentioning this publication, we will include the PouLtry DIGEsT for 
one year. Remember, we guarantee THE DOLLAR HEN to give entire satisfaction. Order to-day. 


POULTRY DIGEST PUB. CO., 57 J Ann St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Langstroth 
ie Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant. Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. Bound in 
substantial cloth, and has nearly 600 
pages. Revised by that large, practical 
bee-keeper, so well known to all bee- 
dom—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following the instructions of 
this book one can not fail to be won- 
derfully helped on the way to success 
with bees. 

We mail the book for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70. This is in- 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
146 W. Superior St. : CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


The best time to buy your goods is during 
the fall and winter months. We are mak- 
ing Liberal Discounts for Early Orders, 
and would like to quote you net prices on 
your needs for next season. 


—BEESWAX WANTED-— 
LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Say, Mr. Bee-man 


How about that old, 
played-out Queen? 
Now is the time to 
replace her, or make 
increase. Try the 
famous BANATS and 
CARNIOLANS. 75 cts 
each; $8.00 per doz. 


GRANT ANDERSON 


SAtf Sabinal, Texas 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

















BIG BARGAIN SALE 


on Bee-Supplies 


I have bought all the bee- supplies and 
machines of the Minneapolis Wood and 
Machinery Co. Send mea list of what you 
need, and get the right price. Also Adel, 
Carniolan, Italian, and Caucasian Queens. 
CHAS. MONDENG, 4Atf 
160 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Mian. 








Are You Interested 








stock, produce, fruit, hon- 
ey, or other farm products? 
If so, send ten cents fora 


in raising poultry, live 3 





3- months’ trial subscrip- —_ 
tion to the “RURAL FARMER.” Subscription 
It Tells You L0c 


RS 
allabout farm cultivation, orcharding, live 
stock and poultry breeding. Howto market 
crops successfully, informs you how to Ty 
peck! Crate, bill and get returns. “RURA 

> columns are rich in things ous 

FARME Seow, Three Months for 10 cents. 
Published weekly—50 cents per year; 3 years 
for $1.00, or $1.00 per year for club of 3 persons. 


**RURAL FARMER,”’ 
448. 3rd Street, + Philadelphia, Pa. 








EXTRACTING MADE EASY 


by using 
MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPERS 
$5 to $35. Catalog Free. 


APICULTURAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Providence, R. 1. 7Atf 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION 


CLAR — DOUBLE ACTION COM. 



















HARROW, can be 
used to cultivate 
crops In rows, as a 
Listing Harrow, 
and when closed 
together is a Disk 
¢ Harrow cutting 42 
‘eet wide. Drawn by two medium horses. 
Jointed pole, Perfect centre draft. A labor 
Saver. Send today for FREE Booklet. 

CUTAWAY HARROW CO.., 913 Main St., Higganum, Ct. 












Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Do You Want to 


"sok FARM 


YOUR 
price, description, etc. 


If so, give me 
I want to hear from owner who wishes 
to sell direct to buyer without paying 
any agent's commission. There is a good 
buyer for it, willing to pay your price. 
I can locate him for you. Not particular 
about location. Write me at once, giving 
full particulars, and state when posses- 
sion can be had, and see if we can close 
up a deal in short order. Address, 
William Duttenhofer, 
1835 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Pacific Homestead 


Do you want direct information on the 


bee, stock, horticultural and agricultural 
industries of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho? Then send 25c in stamps right now 


for a three months’ trial subscription to our 
Pacific Home stead, the illustrated farm 
paper of the Pacific Northwest. We give 
with this our big Holiday number (equiva- 
lent to a $2.00 book) containing articles on, 
and over 100 illustrations of the entire 
Pacific Northwest. 6Atf 
Sample copies of current numbers free. 
Address 


Pacific Homestead 
Dept. C., 


Please mention Am. 


Salem, Oregon 
Bee Journal when writing. 


Doolittle & Clark 





are now sending out choice ITALIAN 
QUEENS at the following prices: Untested, 
$1.00 each 3, $2.50; 12, $9.1 0 rested, $2.00 
each; 3, $5 2, $18.0 3reeders, $2.50, $5.00 
$10.00 5 sAtf 

Borodino, Onondaga Co., New York 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Italian Queens 
For Sale 


Untested, 75c each. Reared from unperte d 
queens. Price-list free sA7t 


0. F. FULLER, Blackstone, Mass. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Over in old England they 
have a handy honey-spoon, 
or at least aspoon that has 
a device in its handle that 
will prevent it from drop- 
ping down in the jar of hon- 
ey on the dining-table, thus 
soiling the fingers and spoil: 
ing thetable-cloth. It is 
very ingenious idea, aoa 
should have extensive de- 
mand among honey-consu- 
mers, especially bee-keep- 
ers. is well plated on 
high-class nickel, and has 
a “beautiful raised design 
on the upper side of the 
handle, as indicated in 
the picture herewith. 

e have secured some 
of these very unique 
spoons, and will mail 
them at 90 cents each. 
Or, we will send spoon 
and the American Bee 
Journal one year—both 
for $1.50. 

The spoon would be 
fine asagift for Christ- 
mas, birthdays, etc. 

The editor of the Bee 
Journal has used one of 
these spoons for a num- 
ber of months in the 
honey-glass which is al- 
ways on his table, and he would not like to 
be without this spoon again, as it is so con- 
venient, and also unusual in this country. 
Wecan fill orders promptly now. You cer- 
tainly would be pleased with this honey- 
spoon, and so would any one to whom you 
might present it. Send all orders to, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


146 W. Superior St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


2 gh a 
INFORMATION |* 


On Woodcrait and Nature 
Is always fascinating to him who lores 
Dy hunting and fishing especially. There are % 

many enjoyable and profitable facts that 
you should know about the great 


of OUT 0’ DOORS where health, 


pleasure and 

x profit abound. Do you know of the habits, % 
On value and methods ef taking fur bearing 

animals, in your own locality? Also about 

Steel Traps, Snares, Scents, Deadfalls, 

4). Trapping Secrets, Raw Fur Market, Coon 

“4 Hunting, Fox Chasing, Hunting Dogs, % 

Big Game Hunting, Wild Fowl! Shooting, 

3) Fishing, Prospecting, Camping, Guns, 

Ammunition, Ginseng and Golden Seal 

Growing, Fur Farming, Bee Hunting, etc. 

Some of these are 


4,| Great Source of Profit °° 


08] Farm During the Winter. You will find % 
these topics all dealt with entertainingly 
and authoratively in that splendid 160 to 
NY 200 page, illustrated monthly magazine 


"\ | HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER & 


IT IS ALONE IN ITS CLASS. 


“| SPECIAL :-- 


Send 10e, to this ofhce ana get a sampit 
copy of the H-T-T, also a 64 page book of & 
Wak Interesting Information, containing late 

fe Game Laws, etc. 


About three-quarters size. 
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CAPONS bring the largest profits 

—100 per cent more than other poul- 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon 
learned. Progressive poultrymen use 


PILLIN CAPONIZ- 


ING SETS 

§ Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instruc- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 

for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 

Poultry Marker 25e, GapeWorm Extractor 25e 

French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free. 

G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Celluloid Queen-Buttons 


These are very pretty things for bee-keep- 





ers or honey-sellers to wear on their coat- 
lapels. They often serve to introduce the 
subject of honey, which might frequently 
lead toa sale. 

Note. — One bee-keeper writes: “I have 
every reason to believe that it would bea 


very good idea for every bee- 
keeper to wear one lof these 
buttons], as it will cause peo- 
ple to ask questions about 
the busy bee, and many a 
conversation thus. started 
wind up with the sale of 
more or less_ honey; at any 
rate it would give the bee- 
keeper a superior opportu- 
nity toenlighten many a person in regard to 
honey and bees.” 

The picture shown above is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we offer 
to bee-keepers. It hasa pinon the under- 
side to fasten it. 

PricEs—by mail—1 for 6 cts.; 2 for 10 cts.; 
or 6 for 25 cts. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
146 West Superior Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 ¢ hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-fram 
2,000 honey-boxes, and a great d 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
to make, and we ex todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will.” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 














oF 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


GET EGGS NOW 


Humphrey’s newest book, ** The Golden 
Egs,”’ will show you how to get eggs all 
winter, and from 150 to 250 eggs a hena 
year. will give you, FREE, my secret 
of reducing feeding cost one half and of 
doubling your poultry income. 


Humphrey, Ambee Street Factory, Joliet, Ill. 


Where lagen geri ty Bone Cutters, Clover Cutters, 
Brooders and other Poultry Helps are made. 





lease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





AGENTS: — IF | KNEW YOUR NAME, | 
would send you our $2.19 sample outfit free this 
very minute. Let me start you in a profitable 
business. You do not need one cent of capital. 
Experience unnecessary. 50 percent profit. Cre- 
dit given. Premiums. Freight paid. Chance 
to win $500 in gold extra. Every man and wom- 
an should write me for free outfit. 

oA6t JAY BLACK, Pres., 305 Beverly St.; Boston, Mass. 





IF you need a nice yellow Ital- 
ian Queen at once, send to 
J.L. Fajen, Alma, Mo. Untested, 
only 75c. Tested, $1.25. 3-frame 
nucleus with Queen, $2.75. Full 
colony, in 8-frame hive, $5.50. 6A6t 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 














HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Il].—This is the Smoker ,, 
recommend above all others. 
u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 


A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 


All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 


Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
Doctor—-cheapest made to use ............... , 31g . 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 ” 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—21¢ ” 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 - 


The above prices deliver Sm poker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 


Patented, May‘20, 1879. 


BINGHAM 
OLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 






Pat’d 1878, ’82, 92 & 1908 





BEST ON EARTH. 





Bee - Supplies Shipped Promptly 
——SEND FOR FREE CATALOG——— 
Honey for Sale. Extracted Honey Wanted. 


Ask for Prices. Send Sample and Price.) 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. Nor 


INC. 
H. M. ARND, Proprietor. 


148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co 








‘‘ If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana 


_ Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
is used_in the bee-yard. Large illustrated catalog mailed 
free. Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 
quantity desired. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 859 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 














50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food’ 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 
“Honey as a Health-Food.”’ It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on “ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C.C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: SX copies for 90) cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 


HONEY “"° BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water 8. Chicago, Ill 


There are many of these in this town who 


Chicago, Ill. 
BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 











AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


and LOW FREIGHT send your 
orders for BEE-SUPPLIES to 


The A. I. Root Company, 42-60 Institute Place 


( 4 blocks north of former location ) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





your orders. 





We are now fully moved, located, and well stocked with a FULL LINE of supplies. 
the best shipping facilities, and with plenty of help we promise to get goods to you promptly. 
are only two reasons why we might fail ; viz., 
usual good service, and our inability to turn out stock fast enough to care for your orders. 
promised a large car-load from our factory every TEN days, so you see we expect to take good care of 
If you haven’t our new catalog let us send you one. 
Remember our new location, four blocks north of our former place. 


We have 
There 
the neglect of some transportation company to give its 
We are 














The A. I. Root Co., : : 


42-60 Institute Place 


Take Elevator to Sixth Floor. 


Chicago, Illinois 


R. W. Boyden, Resident Manager. 


Jeffrey Building 
Telephone 1484 North. 

















- Bee-Supplies 


Distributor of Lewis and Root Bee-Sup- 
plies. We are now prepared to furnish 
promptly a full line of Supplies and Berry 
Boxes. Choice new stock just from factory. 
Beeswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, lowa 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


catalog free. 
BEE- SUPPLIES. ® Betta of the latest 
* pane “oa hives, etc. Our 

pl will please 
you in every way. Prices are abt. We can m: ake 
— t shipments as we carry a full line of A. I. 


oot Oo.’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to write 
us if you are in need of supplies. sAtf 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Italian Bees for Sale 


l colony, $5; 2 for $9; 5 for $20. 
Oueens—Unteste1, 75c each; 6 for $4; 
Tested, $1 each; 6 for $5. Will put 
swarms into any style hive to suit pur 
chaser. 5Atf 

L. BOOMHOWER. 
Freehold, Greene Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
FENG Strongest 
Made_— ~ 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
preventrust. Have YY anette. bg 
to vices on 30 days’ free tri 
we pay bil freight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
K COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana. 


ase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











MARSHFIELD BEE-GO00 


FRIEND 


to fill your orders for Sections. 


on hand. 


BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 
A large stock 


Also a Full Line of Bee-Suppiies. 


We make prompt shipments. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa 
-_ S. C. Walker & 


MIC Hic. AN—Lengst & Koenig, 127 South 
~ 8 


13th St., Saginaw i 

S. D. Buell, Union City 

NEBRASKA—Collier 
Fairbury 


CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 


Bee-Supply Co., 


Knoxville, ARIZ 
MINN 
Son, Smith ply Co 
ILLINOIS—D. L. Durham, 
OHIO—F. M. 
TEXAS—White Mfg. Co., 
WISCO hap me Ss. 
Co., Cumbe rland 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood, 


Harmony. 


Marshfield, Wis. 


ZONA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
ESOTA—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 


Kankakee, 
Hollowell Harrison. 
Blossom. 

W. Hines Mercantile 











1000 Colonies 


| 


pees to sell in 


r. Geo D. Mitchell & Co., Ogden, Utah 


ase 1ention Am. 


lots to suit 


Bee Journal when writin | Please mention Am. 
&. 





purch iS¢ 


SATE 


to-day 


Crown Bone OThikess 


_ us fed out green bone lay 
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Wilson ioea., ‘Bes sis, I auteate Ps Be 


BEST MADE 
Lowest 
in Price 


See Journal when writing. 
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BE SURE TO READ ALL OF THIS COLUMN 


After Jan. 1, 1910 
American Bee Journal $1 a Year 


For some time we have been considering the increase of the yearly subscrip- 
tion price of the American Bee Journal from 75 cents a year to $1.00. In fact, 
many of our best subscribers have written us that it really never should have been 
reduced in price, in view of the richness of its contents and general helpfulness to 
its readers. But among the real reasons for such increase are the greater cost of 
its production, and that the present price of 75c is, and has been, too low to main- 


“ 


tain the “old reliable” American Bee Journal at its present high standard of ex- 


cellence. And, surely, no reader would want us to lower that standard in any 
particular. 

We may say further that we are planning certain improvements that will in- 
crease greatly the cost of publishing the American Bee Journal another year 
improvements that will more than offset the small increase of 25 cents a year in 
subscription price—even contemplating a 48-page Journal, if possible to do it. 


The Editor is now devoting all of his time to the Bee Journal, which fact alone 


should tend to make it more valuable as the months pass on. 


Nearly Two Months Before the Raise in Price is 
to Go into Effect 


But it will be noticed that the $1.00 price does not become effective until Jan. 


Ist next, or nearly 2 months yet 


And during the time intervening we are going to 
allow all who wish to do so, to pay their subscriptions t=wo years in advance 
at the present 75-cent rate. That can pay all back dues 


and for all of 1910 and 1911 at 75 cents a year. So, really 


is, you (if any) 


, there will be no raise 
in price for over 2 years to all who pay their subscriptions before next Jan. 1. 


Save 50 Cents by Subscribing Before Jan. 1st 

3y paying subscriptions for 1910 and 1911 any time between now and the end 
of this year (1909), you will save just 25 cents a year, or 50 cents. But we cannot 
allow subscriptions to be paid beyond the year 1911 at the present 75-cent rate. 


Please tell your neighbor bee-keepers about this, so that they 


, too, can take ad- 


vantage of the special offer for 2 years beyond 1909. 


Clubbing and Special Offers to Stand the Rest of 
this Year 

Our Special and Clubbing Offers will all stand until the end of this year (1909). 

So none of our present subscribers can really object to the increase in subscrip- 

tion price, for they have the opportunity of paying their subscriptions two whole 

years beyond this year at the present 75-cent price—by sending them in before 

(Of course, if any have already paid their subscriptions 


credited.) 


next January Ist. 


beyond 1911, such will stand as now 


You are Invited to Help Increase the Bee Journal 
Subscription List 


We offer many liberal premiums for getting mew subscriptions for the Amer- 


ican Bee Journal. We hope our readers will do what they can to get their bee- 
keeping neighbors to subscribe, and thus earn some of the premiums we offer. 
Let us work together for each other’s interest and advancement, and for the good 


of bee-keepers everywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
146 West Superior St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Honey for Sale. 


Choice, well - ripened Extracted — clear, 
light golden color and delicious flavor—7% 
to 8c. Sample 6c, deducted from order. 

Comb Honey, No. rand Fancy, in 4% plain 
and scalloped sections, 14 to I6c. 10A3t 


F. B. Cavanagh, Hebron, Ind. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey Wanted. 


All grades of Comb and of Extracted. 2000 
cases of Buckwheat Comb wanted at once 
What have you tosell? Third carof wate: 
white Sage justin. Write for prices 


THE GRIGGS BROS. co. 
1Atf TOLEDO, OHIO 
Phase mention Am. Bee journal when writing. 


HONEY 


For Sale— Amber or Buckwheat Comb, 2; 
sections, in glass-front case, $2.75 per case, 
25 cases at $2.60; so cases at $2.50 per case 
Unfinished Sections at $8 per 100. Will pack 
honey 'e straw carriers and guarantee safe 
arriva 


QUIRIN-THE- QUEEN-BREEDER, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale cuove 


CLOVER 
HONEY 

Simply delicious—at toc 

eca, Ill. In crates of two 60-lb. 


per lb., f. o. b. Sen 
Sample toc. 


cans each 
mA2 A. J. Diebold, Seneca, Ill. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


We have several hundred Cases of good 
Second-Hand Cans, two in a case, used only 
once with White Honey— 














10 Cases OF OVET.......0000. 4oc per CG ase 
25 e = verre 35Cc 
ee Week SN ot a ie nc CU a 


Speak Quick. F. O. B. TOLEDO, OHIO 
24 North Erie St., 

r1Atf THE GRIGGS BROS. Co. 
Please mention Am. Eee Journal when writing. 





I have for sale a lot of 


White Clover Extracted Honey 


well ripened and of finest flavor, 
cans. Price, f.o 
2 cans or more, 8) 


in 60-lb 
»., one Ccangcents per lb 
cents per lb. 


Edwin Bevins, Rt. 2, Leon, lowa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


By members of the Michigan Bee- Keepers’ 
Association. For free annual booklet giving 





names and addresses of members, address. 


the Secretary, 7Atf 


. B. TYRRELL, 
230 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Wanted—White Honey. 


State kind, how put up, and lowest cas! 
price. 

CHAS. wet hiya 1508 Main St., 
oAtf FREDERICKSBURG. VA 


Honey Brokers : : water - whit: 


Sage, 6% cts.; car It. amber, 5% cts. per Ib 
11A2t Freeman & Fairchild, "Rediands, Cal. 








We offer a car 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





YPRIAN, Carniolan,Caucasian, Italian Queens 


Select untested, 


$1.00. Select tested, $2. 0 
Bees 88 colony. 


Supplies and Honey. 6Aly 


W.C. MORRIS, Nepperhan Hts., Yonkers, N. Y 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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ALCON 
OUN DATION 


Years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of 


FALCON 
COMB 
FOUNDATION 


have made it PERFECT. 


Bees like it, and the foremost 


Honey-Producers Use [t. 


It helps materially to increase the 


Honey Crop 


(Send for our new Catalog.) 





Ship us your 


BEESWAX 


to FALCONER, N. Y. 
Will send shipping-tags, when you 
write asking for quotations 


We pay highest market prices. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—October has given us 
good trade in honey of all kinds, and stocks 
are low on the market at this time. Prices 
remain for A No. 1 to fancy 1s@16c, with the 
other grades from 1@3c less Extracted 
white ranges from 7@8c, according to kind 
quality, and flavor, and amber grades ar 
6@7c, Beeswax is in active demand at 30@32c 
per ‘pound, according to cleanliness and 
color. R. A. BURNETT & Co 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 26.—The market on comb 
honey is exceedingly brisk. In quantities 
of from 100 to 200 cases it is selling at 14'ec 
retail it is selling at 16c. Extracted table 
honey is brisk. Sage at 8%@oc; amber in 
barrels, fair demand, at 6@6%c. Beeswax is 
slow at $33 per 100 Ibs. The above are our 
selling prices, not w hat we are paying 

I. W. WEBER & Co 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 26.—There is a good 
demand for best grades of honey, but the 
market is now well supplied. Indiana bee 
keepers, as well as merchants, are good 
buyers. Producers are being paid the fol 
OWing prices: Fancy white comb, 16c; No 
1 white, t4c. Finest extracted in 5-gallon 


cans, 8c. No demand for amber or off 
rades. Producers of beeswax are receiving 
28@30¢c. WALTER S. POUDER 


BOSTON, Oct. 18.—Fancy white comb honey 
at 10@17c; No. 1, 1s@16c. White, extracted, 

voc; light amber, 7@8c; amber, 6@7 Bees 
Wax, 30@32c. 3LAKE, Li ECO 


NEW YorK, Oct. 28.—The demand is good 
for all grades of comb honey, especially so 
x No. 1and fancy white stock. While re 
ceipts are not quite as heavy as in former 
ears, they are sufficient to meet the de 
and. We quote: Fancy white, 1sc; No.1 
ic; No. 2, 133¢c; amber and mixed, 11@12c 
eeswax, r1@13c, according to quality 
Strictly fancy lots in a small way bring a lit 

more than these prices. Demand is good 

ir extracted, and receipts are quite heavy, 
pecially from California. Quality we never 
saw better. We quote: Water-white sage, 














If you are in want of 


several cars of California honey in stock. 
day for prices and samples 

If you have any Honey to offer, state 
how it is put up, and lowest price you expect for 


same, delivered in Cincinnati. 


EXTRACTED or COMB 


HONEY, we will be pleased to quote you, as we have 


{ $,J004 JV 


, 


Write to- 


{ £10) 


kind it is, 


SII. 


H.W.WEBER “oi. 


and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 














8%c; white sage, 8c; light amber, 7@7%c:; am 
ber, 6@6%« clover and basswood, 8@8%c; 
dark and buckwheat, 7@7%c; Southern, in 


yarrels, 65@75c per gallon. Beeswax is dull 
and quiet at 28@20c, according to quality 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 26.—The supply of 
comb honey is much larger; demand fait 
the receipts of extracted fair; demand not 
heavy. Wequote: No.1 white comb honey 
24 sections, $3.10 to $3.25; No. 2 white and 
amber, 24 sections, $3.00. Extracted, white, 
per pound 7 Beeswax, 25@30c 

cs C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 22.—The demand for 
comb and extracted honey has been very 
heavy in the last 10 days. Large lots have 
been moved at good figures. There has also 
been quite a little honey shipped in, which 
contains a shade of honey-dew, which has 
been selling at a low price. We quote 
Fancy white, 16@18c; No.1, 14c; amber, 13c 
Extracted, white, ins-gal. cans, 9c; amber, in 
barrels, 6« amber, in cans, 7c. Beeswax 
29Cc. Ww. A. SELSER 


TOLEDO, Oct. 26.—The market on comb 
honey is somewhat firmer than our last quo 
tations. Fancy and No. 1 white clover is 
bringing from 16@17c in a retail way Not 
much call for amber Buckwheat honey 
well filled, is bringing r4c. California water- 
white sage, oc; clover, 74%@8%c according to 
the quality amber honeys a little less 
Beeswax 26@30 

We do not coat for honey to go any higher 
as the prices are about totheir limit, and we 
advise all those having honey to sell, to mat 
ket it promptly THE GRIGGS Bros. Co 


ZANESVILLI OHI10, Oct.. 27 There is a 
good average demand for best grades of 
honey There have been some arrivals of 
Western honey, but pricesremain firm. For 
white clover comb grading No. 1 to fancy. 
producers would receive from the jobbing 
trade T4@ INC de livered he re Such honey 
goes to the retail grocery trade at 2@ 212C ad 
vance over these prices rhe chief demand 
for extracted honey on this market is in 
small retail packages. Pound jars go tothe 
retail trade at $2.25 per dozen: 6 ounce siz 


« For best white clover or raspberry ex 
tracted the jobbing trade is offering 8%c de 
livered, selling at an advance of r1c@r%« 


Good yellow beeswax brings on arrival 2% 


cash, 30c in trad EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 





Western Bee-Keepers wv°.%" 


how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’H, Denver, Cole, 





We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 

We are always in the market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





: 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








How About Your Advertising? 

Have you anything tosell? Any bees, 
honey, hives, or anything else that you 
think the readers of the American 
Jee Journal might want to buy? If so, 
why not offer it through our advertis 
ing columns? See rates in the first 
column of the second page of every 
number of the Bee Journal. We try to 
keep our columns clean and free from 
any dishonest advertising. Such can 
not get in, if we know it. We want 
the patronage of just as many clean, 
straight, square-dealing advertisers as 
we can secure. 
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BEE-KEEPERS OF THE WEST 


BEE-KEEPERS OF THE NORTH 














Be Sure to get our PRICES on 


BEESWAX 


Before selling your season’s Wax 


or 
Let us send to you our prices for 
Working your Wax into 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


_Many large Honey-Producers prefer our Foun- 
dation to other makes, because the bees like it best. 


We can use almost an unlimited quantity of 
BEESWAX, and we are buying at all times of the 
year at highest cash prices. 


During the season of 1909 we handled over 
150,000 pounds of Beeswax. 


If your Honey supply is short we can supply 
you with either 


White or Amber Extracted Honey. 


SEND FOR PRICES AT ONCE. 





HONEY 


If your WHITE CLOVER crop is short and 
you want some good Honey to supply your cus- 


tomers we can offer you 


White 
Alfalfa 
Honey 


at the following prices: 


1 60-pound Can . - 10c per pound 
2 60-pound Cans or more - 9c per pound 
10 60-pound Cans or more 8%c pr pound 


This Honey is put up in new, bright Cans, neat 
and clean, and we can guarantee it in every way. 


Sample by mail, 5c to pay for postage. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois. 














BEE-KEEPERS OF THE SOUTH 





LSva S3HL AO SUads4ay-344ag 








Locations for Bee-Keepers 


The Santa Fe Southwest has been declared by experts, to 


be the greatest Bee Country in the World. 


Hundreds of loca- 


tions in New Mexico, Arizona and Southern Californiaare now 
ready for the man who knows how to take advantage of the op- 


portunities offered. 


New irrigation works have been established and the land 
planted to Oranges, Lemons, Alfalfa, and other honey-yielding 


plants. 


The honey produced is a clear white product of unusual 
flavor, and there is a steady demand at remunerative prices. 


The climate is ideal for both bee-life and honey-making. 
The honey ripens rapidly and goes to market in perfect condi- 


tion. 


I have a number of illustrated pamphlets descriptive of the 


country served by the Santa Fe. 


on request. 


I will gladly mail you copies 


C. L. SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, A. T. & S. F. Ry., 


1115 Railway Exchange Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





